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TWO SIDES TO A SAINT.* 


By LeonaRD WooLsEey Bacon. 


I. 


THE titles given below are far from rep- 
resenting all that has lately been published 
in England on the subject of St. Francis de 
Sales. The amount and character of this 
literature indicate a degree of reverent 
interest in that remarkable man almost 
amounting to a new cultus. The feeling is 
manifested, not only by the authors of these 
books (in whom something is to be par- 
doned to the enthusiasm of biography), but 
also by the readers and critics, that in the 
person of ‘‘the Apostle of the Chablais,” 
we have a type of sanctified humanity quite 
superior to anything that can be expected 
from the English stock, and which mere 
Protestantism cannot attain unto. Now 





* St. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 
By the author of A Dominican Artist. Rivingtons, 1876. 

A Selection from the Spiritual Letters of St. Francis de 
Sales. Translated by the same author. Rivingtons, 
1871. 

The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. By Jean Pierre 
Camus, Bishopof Belley. Translated by the sameauthor. 
Rivingtons, 1872. 

The Mission of St. Francis of Sales in the Chablais. By 
Lady Herbert. Bentley, 1868. 

Selections from the Letters of St. Francis de Sales. 
Translated from the French by Mrs.C. W. Bagot. Re- 
vised by a Priest of the English Church. Masters, 1871. 

The “Salesian” literature in French, always volumi- 
nous, has received unusual increments of late, in conse- 
quence of the project, just accomplished, for constituting 
St. Francis a “‘ doctor of the Church.” 

This historical essay, written at Geneva, was published 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, London, for September, 1878, 
and has since been reissued as a pamphlet at Lausanne, 
eon with the consent both of author and of pub- 

ishers. 

On its first appearance, it was the subject of very se- 
rious attention in England and America, from critics of 
very different schools. The London Academy declared it 
to be *‘ one of the most telling and vigorous pieces of his- 
torical criticism that we have met with for a long time,” 
and concluded, “in a word, this article is one which the 
apologists of St. Francis and his ‘sweetness * will do well 
toanswer. If they pass it by, the world may well be ex- 
cused for believing thatit is unanswerable.” In like man- 
ner, the London Church Times, from the = point of 
view, representing the party that has been devoted to the 
cult of St. Francis, recognized the seriousness of the issue, 
and came to the same conclusion “unless Mr. Bacon’s ar- 
— is answered, we shall have to give up St. Francis de 

ales.” 

Well, more than sixteen years have passed, and the 
article is still “‘ unanswered because unanswerable ; but 
we are still waiting for indications that this prostrate and 
discredited idol, so 
_ “Lopp’d, maim’d and batter’d on the grundsel edge,” 
is any the less an object of veneration to its English 
votaries. 


there is nothing but good to be said of the 
naturalization of foreign saints, provided 
only it be done with discretion and fidelity 
to historic truth. But there’ is large scope 
here for the function of the avvocato del dia- 
volo ; and we are bound to say of all these 
books that they are wholly negligent of this 
duty. The Francis de Sales whom they 
present to us is neither the legendary Fran- 
cis nor the historical Francis. The blaze of 
color which characterizes the legend is toned 
down to suit the English taste, though no 
attempt is made to correct the drawing. 
Not even Lady Herbert’s Mission in the 
Chablais ventures to reproduce that wild 
profusion of miracle, and those unctuous de- 
tails concerning the saint’s resistance to 
temptation, in which his panegyrists so much 
delight. Not even the author of A Domin- 
ican Artist, in whose writings appear so 
many indications of industry and good 
taste, ventures on anything, with regard to 
the facts of her hero’s life, but a servile 
though distant and timid following of the 
Roman Catholic tradition. 

It is not necessary to go beyond Francis’s 
own letters and the documents of his friends 
and partisans for the materials for correct- 
ing these distorted representations ; and it 
is not creditable to intelligent writers who 
have had these materials under their eyes, 
to persist in repeating the old fiction as 
truth. A less labor-saving course would 
not only be more honorable to themselves, 
and more just to their readers, but it would 
not be in all respects disadvantageous to 
their hero. He would doubtless lose some 
rays of the halo that envelops him ; he 
might be constrained to descend a step or 
two from that lofty pedestal on which he 
seems sometimes to be consciously posing 
for a saint; and certainly there would be 
some qualifying of that preternatural sweet- 
ness which (to the Protestant taste) ap- 
proaches now and then the very verge of 
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mawkishness; but whatever his portrait 
might lose in heroic dimensions and in the 
air of sanctity, not to say sanctimony, it 
would gain in human interest and probabil- 
ity. In the early pages of his biography, 
we should miss that solemn little prig de- 
scribed in the bull of canonization as having 
‘**shown when a child none of the traits of 
childhood,” and in the eulogy of Father 
Morel as ‘‘ having manifested in the cradle 
such chaste modesty as to shrink from the 
caresses of his nurse, and hardly permit her 
to kiss him;’’** and in the later chapters we 
should part with more regret from the fig- 
ure of ‘“‘the Apostle of the Chablais,” taking 
his life in his hand and encountering the 
lofty mountains of the Chablais, its fright- 
ful precipices, its eternal winters, its fero- 
cious beasts and still more savage inhabi- 
tants, opposing the malignity and heresy of 
the latter only with the arms of love and 
meekness, and with the eloquent preaching 
of the true faith, until ‘‘at last, his gentle- 
ness triumphed over their brutality, his love 
over their hate, his patience over their fury, 
his constancy to serve them over their ob- 
stinacy.”+ But weshould get in exchange 
a most interesting and racy character, with 
a great deal of human nature init, a genial 
bonhomie, a bright wit, a love of society, es- 
pecially that of cultivated ladies; a taste 
and talent for diplomacy of the sort that ap- 
proaches intrigue ; and an unaffected ardor 
of mystical devotion combining and co-oper- 
ating with a practical shrewdness which 
made him a capital adviser of the pious but 
sentimental ladies who were his favorite 
correspondents, but which proved a danger- 
ous gift to a man who had been taught by 
one of the most eminent Jesuits { connected 
with the affair of St. Bartholomew’s Day, to 
make an unscrupulous use of it for the 
greater glory of God. 

It is no wonder that a mind constituted 
like that of Francis should give early evi- 
dence of a vocation to the ecclesiastical ca- 
reer. It is not difficult to believe the story 
told of him that when other children were 
playing soldiers, he would be playing church, 
and leading about the little peasants in a 
procession instead of a battalion; nor that 
when he returned to his father’s castle at 
Thorens in Savoy, from his costly education 
at Paris and Padua, an accomplished and 
brilliant young man of twenty-five, he should 
already have set before himself the position 





* Canonisation de St. Francois de Sales en 16 discours. 
Grenoble, 1665. 

+See that tremendous piece of pulpit eloquence the 
Oration of Bottini, Consistorial Advocate, at the canoni- 
zation of Francis, transcribed in full by Father Morel. 
t Father Possevin, author of the Soldat Chrétien. 
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of Bishop and Prince of Geneva * as a more 


congenial one than any he would be likely 
to attain in the profession of arms, or in the 
career which his father’s ambition had 
marked out for him, of country gentleman 
and senator of Savoy. 

The story of the disappointment of the 
father’s plans is told by the most volumi- 
nous and authoritative of the saint’s bi- 
ographers, the Abbé Marsollier, with naiveté 
characteristic of that class of writers. Soon 
after Francis’s return home, his father an- 
nounced that he had arranged a marriage 
for him with a charming young heiress in 
the neighborhood, daughter to the Baron 
de Végy. ‘‘Itstruck the young count like 
a thunderbolt,” says the biographer, who 
has been dwelling with delight on the early 
vows of celibacy which the young student 
had made in his private devotions ; and yet 
notso much like a thunderbolt -after all, 
but that he was quite willing to ride over 
to castle Végy and take a look at the young 
lady. In fact, a sense of respect for his 
father’s wishes, or something, led him to 
call often on Mlle. de Végy, until her feel- 
ings, at least, had become very tenderly en- 
gaged. ‘‘ This younglady”’ (we quote from 
the biography of Loyau d’Amboise) ‘* no 
longer concealed from him how dear he had 
become to her. She never looked on him 
without an indefinable smile that bespoke 
the feelings of her soul. Not more soft 
were Rachel’s sighs for Jacob, not more ten- 
der the looks with which she greeted his 
return to the roof of Laban after charm- 
ing away the fatigues of the day with 
thoughts of her.” To the great satisfac- 
tion of both families the affair was looked 
upon as settled. Mutual congratulations 
were exchanged, and in the chiteau de 
Sales they began to choose the place for tue 
bride’s portrait, and to talk about the ar- 
rangements for the wedding party. But 
either the young count had changed his 
mind in the course of the wooing, or, as his 
biographers proudly assert, he never had had 
the slightest intention of marrying the girl 
at all. At all events, while this billing and 
cooing was going on, the young saint was 
in consultation with his cousin Louis, canon 
of the chapter of Geneva, to get him neatly 
out of the affair, which was managed by 
securing for him from the Pope the most 
brilliant ecclesiastical: appointment in the 
diocese, that of provost of the cathedral, 
that had just fallen vacant. Not till the docu- 
ment that secured him this prize was fairly 
in his hand, did Francis take any step that 





* So the Abbé Marsollier, Vie de St. Frangois, livre I. 
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could compromise his hopeful relations with 
Mlle. de Végy. The disappointment, mortifi- 
cation and shame of his parents, when he 
came to them in company with his cousin, 
the canon, showing the brief of nomination, 
and announcing his intention to accept it, 
are described with exultation by his pane- 
gyrists. His mother, with her woman’s 
heart, pleaded tenderly for the forsaken 
girl. “Think,” she said, ‘‘of her distress 
when she finds that you have jilted her, 
and that she is repelled by the heart that 
should have been her refuge and her love. 
Bitter will be her tears, for she has given 
you her heart without the slightest mis- 
trust.’ There was nothing to be alleged 
in answer to this appeal but his vow and 
his vocation, reinforced by certain miracu- 
lous indications of duty that were conclusive 
to his own conscience, but which, in the 
crude judgment of a man of the world, it 
would have been better to have forgotten 
altogether than to have recollected only at 
that stage of the affair. His mother, who 
seems to have a very clear view of the 
matter, merely answered: ‘‘ This vow of 
yours was a very fine impulse; but you know 
just as well as i do that you could be re- 
leased from it by a single word of the Bishop 
of Geneva.”* 

This incident in the life of Francis has 
no adequate justice done to itin the English 
biographies; but by the Abbé Marsollier and 
by Loyau d’Amboise it is detailed as a heroic 
instance of sacrifice for conscience’ sake. 
In reading it, however, one can hardly re- 
sist the thought how near the young saint 
might have been, at* the time, to a prema- 
ture martyrdom to his principles; that if 
Mile. de Végy had happened to have a big 
brother, the bodily sufferings of Francis for 
his devotion to the Church might have 
begun before he had so much as entered on 
his apostolic work among the fierce Protes- 
tants of the Chablais. 

It is no more than justice to the memory 
of the saint, to say that this seems to have 
been the most serious of the indiscretions 
into which he fell in his relations with the 
fair sex. ‘lhe excessive protestations, on 
the part of himself and his clerical eulo- 
gists, of a very exceptional virtue in this 
regard, and his too frequent occasions for 
hand-to-hand encounter with temptation, 
such as do not usually occur to honest gen- 
tlemen who keep temptation at a proper 
distance, suggest suspicions for which there 





* See the Lives of the Saint by the two authors cited. 
The complacency with which they tell the story so as to 
show all the essential facts, and yet without a suspicion 
that there is anything but heroism in their hero’s course, 
is wonderful. 
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is no corroboration. He was eminently a 
ladies’ man, ‘“‘ for ever surrounded by 
women;”’* and he was evidently disposed by 
nature to a sort of coquetry, against which 
he doubtless strove to guard himself. The 
mild terms of almost playful rebuke with 
which he answers letters of amorous adula- 
tion are in bad taste; but bad taste is not al- 
ways sinful, whatever Mr. Ruskin may say. 
The bishop writes, for instance, in 1618, to 
one of these enthusiastic adorers: ‘‘ Dear- 
est girlof my heart, I want to tell you that 
I have a child who writes to me that, being 
separated from me has thrown her into dis- 
tress; that if she did not restrain her eyes 
they would shed tears over my departure, 
as the sky sheds rain, and other fine things of 
the sort. But she goes beyond this, and 
says that 1am not a mere man, but some 
divinity sent on earth to compel us to love 
and admire him; and she even adds that she 
would use still stronger language if she 
dared. Now, my child, what do you think 
of that ? Isn’t it very naughty to talk so? 
Isn’t it extravagant language?’’+ etc. Let 
him that is without sin rebuke the genial, 
warm-hearted bachelor bishop for not drop- 
ping that sort of letter into the fire un- 
answered, or for not answering it sharply. 
Our censure, if we should venture upon any, 
wduld be reserved for the editor who, in 
culling from the voluminous masses of the 
saint’s correspondence, materials for a Com- 
plete Religious Letter-writer for English 
clergymen and their fair parishioners, 
should, out of so much that is admirable, 
have selected this one. It is withal an in- 
justice to the character of Francis, who, in 
very trying circumstances, proved himself, 
we honestly think, as pure as the average 
of Protestant ministers—and that is high 
praise. 

Of course no one will justify everything in 
his affair with Mme. de Chantal. We will 
not deny that a miraculous revelation from 
heaven] may justify, in extreme. cases, a 
fascinating clergyman of thirty-seven in cul- 
tivating a platonico-religious intimacy with 
an extraordinarily beautiful widow of thirty- 
two. But no case could justify the parties 
in clandestine correspondence such as took 
place at the outset of this aquaintance. It 
was June 14, 1604, that Francis wrote to 
the Baroness de Chantal: ‘‘Since your 
father-director permits you to write me 
sometimes, I beg you will do so freely and 
heartily. It will be an act of charity. My 





* Spirit of St. Francis, Il1., 1, 2 24, Ed. Rivingtons. 
+ Lettre A une dame, du 22 avril, 1618.  P. 82 of the 
volume of Messrs. Rivingtons. Ed. Blaise, 418. 


+ Francis himself makes no pretence of the heavenly 
vision. 
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present circumstances and occupation make 
me an object of compassion. ‘To hear from 
persons like you refreshes me like dew. 
The length of this letter shows you how my 
mind relishes intercourse with yours.’* 
This letter was intended to be shown freely 
to her father and to her confessor, and con- 
tained expressions highly gratifying to their 
feelings. Ten days later it was followed by 
a strictly confidential letter, tending to sup- 
plant the influence of both these gentlemen 
by his own. ‘‘ My last letter,” he says, 
‘* will help you to quiet the mind of the 
good father to whom you ask leave to show 
it. I stuffed it well with things calculated 
to forestall any suspicion on his part that it 
was written with design;”’ and he goes on 
to urge her by the example of St. Teresa, 
not to limit her confidences to her confessor, 
but to accept him, Francis, in a more in- 
timate and spiritual relation.t We really 
believe that much good came of this friend- 
ship with Mme. Chantal, especially as the 
parties grew older; and that no serious harm 
came of it, beyond some temporary distress 
in the family of President Frémiot, a revolt- 
ing and fatal ‘‘ marriage of convenience,” 
and a certain amount of duplicity, and of 
unwholesome excitement in both the bishop 
and the baroness growing out of their un- 
natural relation. The affair turned out 
much better than it began. If any doca- 
ment nearly as scandalous as the letter above 
quoted had been produced in a recent cause 
célébre in which the character of one of the 
most famous of modern preachers was at 
issue, it would have gone hard with him 
before the jury. We will not say more than 
that our saint was indiscreet; but it is im- 
possible to say less: and the disposition to 
dodges and intrigues illustrated by this in- 
cident throws a light on other portions of 
his history which it would not be honest to 
refuse to accept. 

The character in which Francis has had 
least justice done him by the publications 
commonly current is that of Missionary. 
His greatest achievement, the conversion of 
the Chablais, is related copiously and effu- 
sively by Lady Herbert and more briefly by 
the author of A Dominican Artist. But 
the substance of the story, as they tell it, 
may be condensed into a few words. Be- 
ing sent as a young man to destroy by his 
preaching the Protestant heresy that had 
become rooted in the province of the Chab- 
lais, he devoted himself to this task, in the 
face of excessive dangers and hardships, re- 





* Letter of June 14, 1604. No. 58. 
+ Letter 59. 
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fusing military aid and protection, for the 
space of four years. The force of his argu- 
ments, the persuasiveness of his eloquence, 
the meekness and gentleness of his life, the 
sweetness of his disposition, his forgiving 
love towards his enemies, and the miracles 
that were wrought by him, overcame the 
bitter prejudices of the Protestants, who 
came to him in thousands to abjure their 
errors, until, by the influence of his minis- 
try, the whole population of the province 
was won to the Church, and heresy com- 
pletely extirpated.* 

Thus runs the story; but the biographies 
of the saint, even in the mitigated form in 
which they are delivered to: the British 
public, enrich this outline with magnificent 
colors. Weare led by them through a be- 
wildering haze of fictions and exaggerations. 
The project of canonizing Francis was en- 
tertained even before his death, and the 
work of procuring proofs of his sanctity was 
diligently begun by-his influential family. 
The miracles of the saint are boldly com- 
pared to those of the Saviour of mankind, 
and under the one head of the raising of 
the dead are declared to be fully equal to 
those of the divine model.+ But the won- 
ders wrought by Francis himself are far 
below those effected by the imagination of 
his eulogists. Not only do they multiply 
the population of the province tenfold, but 
they change the face of nature and create 
new heavens and a new earth for the scene 
of their hero’s exploits. The charming 
plain on the southern shore of Lake Leman, 
fenced from harsh winds by magnificent 
walls of mountain, wHere fig trees grow in 
the open gardens, and the gravest of the 
winter hardships is the rarity of a week’s 
skating, becomes an awful wilderness in 
which ‘eternal winter” reigns, such as 
Salvator Rosa loved to paint. The quiet, 
good-humored peasants are transformed into 
fierce assassins, ambushed in every hedge ; 
and the stalwart young apostle, ‘‘ one of the 
best built men of his time,” flush of money 
and resources of every kind, backed by the 
treasury and army of Savoy, and perhaps 
the best protected man in Europe, is 





* The most condensed summary of the fictitious legend 
of Francis de Sales is perhaps the Bull of Canonization, 
payne: be and be found in the Appendix of the Life by Loyau 

*Amboise. 


+ The original Life of Francis, pone by his nephew 
Auguste, about ten years after the apostle’s death, con- 
cludes thus, with almost inconceivable bad taste: ‘It is 
that son and nephew that Francis loved that testifieth of 
these things, and he knoweth that his witness is true. 
And many other things did Francis de Sales, which are 
not written in this book, which, if they were written, I 
believe that the world would not contain them.’ But it 
isa notable fact that with the single exception of the 
casting out of devils, not one of these miracles is men- 
tioned or alluded to by Francis himself. 
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changed into a suffering martyr, confront- 
ing daily deaths with heroic resignation, 
and answering the warnings and entreaties 
of his friends with a calm, patient smile. 
Everything becomes heroic. For better 


security, he takes his lodging at the castle — 


of Allinges, on a pretty knoll of rock com- 
manding a delicious landscape, where he is 
the petted guest of the commandant; and we 
are invited to admire the fortitude of this 
stout, active young fellow of twenty-seven 
in that he actually takes the hour’s walk 
into town on foot.* He has chilblains, and we 
hear (in the panegyrics) the gurgling of the 
blood as it gushes through his stockings and 
gaiters and stains his footprints in the snow. 
A bridge being broken, he crosses the 
stream on a plank; and his biographers 
roll their pious eyes and lift up adoring 
hands in admiration of the miracle. Later 
in his career, when as bishop he visits the 
valleys of Chamounix and Sixt, his admirers 
will not be content unless we join in their 
wonder at the sublime courage and self- 
denial with which he adventures himself in 
those dreadful places whither it is the de- 
light of tourists from all the lands of the 
earth to follow him.+ 

When Francis de Sales entered on his 
mission in the Chablais, in September, 1594, 
that region had been Protestant for fifty- 
eight years. Thirty years before, in 1564, 
it had been receded to Savoy by the Bernese, 
in the treaty of Nyon, with the stipulation 
that the exercise of the Protestant religion 
therein should not only not be molested, but 
should be protected and maintained by the 
Catholic sovereign — a stipulation allowed 
for the express reason that the people of the 
ceded province were so heartily attached to 
their faith that it would be impossible to 
detach them from it without great violence. 
Under this treaty the Chablais abode in 
peace and prosperity for sixteen years, until 
the death of the just and liberal-minded 
Duke who made the treaty, and the acces- 
sion of his son, Charles Emmanuel, a prince 
the depth of whose religious convictions is 
indicated by his declaration that he held it 
to be “‘ the duty of a good Christian to fight 
the Genevese, all pledges and oaths to the 
contrary notwithstanding.’ His deed was 





*In the Life by Loyau d’Amboise, the one league 
stretches to three “that the fatigue may touch hard 
hearts,”’ p. 70, 72. 

+ Francis was a lover of natural beauty (see Sainte 
Beuve, Port Royal, I, 218) and fully capable of enjoying 
the magnificent scenery of his diocese. Mr. Gaberel, the 
venerable historian of Geneva, makes the curious remark 
in his work on Rousseau et les Genevois, that the earliest 
mention to be found in extant literature of the natural 
beauties of the region of the Leman is in Auguste de 
Sales’ life of his uncle. 


as good as hisword. Plots of treachery and 
secret violence against the heretic-city suc- 
ceeded each other so frequently that at last 
the magistrates decided that a state of open 
war was better than such a peace; and in 
1589 war was declared by the little town 
against its powerful and warlike neighbor— 
a war that horribly devastated the entire 
neighborhood, and drained Geneva of blood 
and treasure, but left it covered with glory 
and strong in religious faith. In the course 
of this war, ‘'honon, the capital of the 
Chablais, being attacked by the Genevese 
with their Swiss and French allies, sur- 
rendered, doubtless with small regret on the 
part of its Protestant population. When, 
at the beginning of an unstable peace, in 
1694, the treaty of Nyon was reaffirmed, the 
Duke did not forget the coldness of the 
people of Thonon in the war against their 
fellow-believers, and had not long to wait 
for an opportunity of revenge. 

That very year the Duke resolved to con- 
vert the Chablais. The time was well 
chosen. The people had suffered miserably 
in the war, and had little heart to resist 
injustice; the Protestant. pastors had been 
harried out of the country, and only three 
or four of them allowed to return; public 
worship had ceased in most of the villages, 
and the children were growing up without 
instruction; little heroic Geneva crouched: 
behind her walls, panting in utter exhaus- 
tion ; and what was more to the purpose, 
Berne, the other party to the treaty of 
Nyon, that had the mght, under its terms, 
to insist on the maintenance of the stipula- 
tion in favor of the Protestant religion, had 
shown very plainly that she had no more 
stomach for fighting on account of others, so 
that there was little danger of any hindrance 
growing out of that document, unless it 
were, peradventure, some scruple of honor 
on the Duke’s part, or some diplomatic re- 
monstrance from Berne. 

Accordingly the Duke sent a letter to the 
old Bishop of Geneva, at Annecy, asking 
him to send missionaries into the Chablais, 
and promising to aid them in their work 
with the whvle force of his authority, to 
give them commissions accrediting them as 
employed in the ducal service, and to charge 
all commandants of posts to help the work 
to the utmost of their power. Perhaps the 
history of Christian missions has never 
offered an opening with so many attractions 
to an enterprising and devoted clergyman, 
and so few drawbacks, as that now presented 
to the brilliant and active young Provost of 
the chapter. Francis volunteered at once, 
and started for his mission-field without 
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delay, accompanied by hiscousin Louis, the 
canon. 

He had every imaginable advantage for 
success in his enterprise—young, handsome, 
ardent and enthusiastic, noble of birth, 
bold and persevering, sustained by family 
influence that gave him admission to all the 
best society of the province, peculiarly in- 
sinuating in the society of ladies, quick- 
witted, diplomatic and adroit, rarely losing 
his temper in controversy, but maintaining 
the imperturbable suavity of his manner 
even when his practical operations were of 
the severest and cruellest; he was at the 
same time a man of strong convictions— 
strong, that is, with the strength that comes 
of an obstinate and conscientious resolution 
never to ponder an objection ;* of graceful 
though effeminate eloquence; of intense 
mystical piety ; and what proved in the end 
to be of even greater importance to his 
undertaking—a versatile readiness in apply- 
ing means to ends without being em- 
barrassed by squeamish scruples of honor 
and conscience. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the alleged miracles by which his work 
was aided, it might almost be said that ifa 
man so gifted and so favored should not be 
successful in a good cause, it would be itself 
a miracle as great as some of those ascribed 
to him in the act of canonization. 

Naturally, the mission organized under 
such auspices directed itself at once to the 
fortress of Allinges, the headquarters of 
the military governor of the province, from 
which, by means of a powerful garrison, he 
held in subjection not only the neighboring 
city of Thonon, but the whole of the 
harassed and wasted province. To him the 
missionaries presented their letters from the 
Duke enjoining him to render them all the 
protection and support in his power. The 
governor was just the man for the occasion. 
A good Catholic, a zealous subject, a brave 
and cruel soldier, the Baron d’Hermance 
was also a family connection and an old 
personal friend of the Apostle. A plan of 
campaign was soon settled. ‘They were to 
begin with the mildest measures, reserving 
the use of violence as a last resort.+ This 
was a course both congenial to the feelings 
of Francis, and in accordance with the ideas 
of the Duke, who was not without fears lest 
his perfidy should provoke the Bernese to 
armed interference. The old soldier further 
advised the missionaries that it would be safer 
for them to spend their nights at the fort. 





*See, for a single instance, letter XI, p. 57. Ed. Riving- 
tons, 


+ Marsollier, livre II. 
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The people of the Chablais, so he assured 
them, were a good-natured, simple, rude 
sort of folk, but very obstinate when they 
had made up their minds; they had a very 
bad opinion of the Roman Church, and 


_were convinced that their liberties and 


privileges depended on their holding fast to 
their religion—a notion that proved to be 
not far from right. The next morning the 
mission was appropriately inaugurated by a 
review of the troops, and the governor, 
pointing to his force of artillery, remarked 
significantly to Francis: ‘If the Huguenots 
over there will give you a hearing, I hope 
we shall have no need to use these guns.* ”’ 

Advancing bravely from his fortified base, 
Francis presented himself to the magistrates 
of Thonon with letters commanding them 
to render all possible services to the mis- 
sionaries, and to attend upon their preach- 
ing, and warning them that any injury 
offered to the priests would be avenged on 
the whole city of Thonon. ‘The impression 
thus made may have been salutary, but the 
mild and inoffensive ways of Francis gave 
little provocation to violence. The presence 
of two such commissioners as he and _ his 
cousin naturally provoked a temporary 
agitation in the town, which, however, soon 
subsided, and the mission went on quietly 
but diligently. He was free to use the great 
church of St. Hippolyte, and there, day by 
day, he gathered the little handful of about 
a dozen Catholics, mostly strangers, to hear 
him preach. It was natural to expect that 
the uncommon attractions of the man him- 
self, and the prodigious combination of in- 
fluences by which he was backed, would at 
least win now and then a straggling towns- 
man or peasant to listen to the famous 
preacher. But it was not so. He bewails 
his disappointment in successive letters. 
‘*We had hoped that some would come to 
hear us, either out of curiosity or out of 
some lingering love for the old relig- 
ion. But they have all resolved, with 
mutual exhortations, not to do it.’’?+— 
‘Their heart is hardened. They have 
said to God: We will not serve thee. They 
will not hear us, because they will not 
hear God.” And yet the governor had been 
as good as his word, and used his personal 
persuasions to induce persons to hear the 
Apostle. But the result is summed up by 





* Thus the biographers generally ; but the quotation is 
mitigated by English editors. Cf. Bull of Canonization. 
15. 
‘4 


+ This and the following citations are from his letters of 
this period. In one of them Francis alleges that a mu- 
nicipal law was made forbidding attendance on his ser- 
mons. But this is very unlikely. In the Ed. Blaise (Paris, 
1821) the letters may be found in chronological order. 
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Francis in these words: ‘‘I have been 
preaching at Thonon now seven months on 
every holiday, and often in the week besides. 
I have never been heard but by three or 
four of the Huguenots, and these only came 
four or five times except secretly.”’ Having 
utterly failed in drawing the people to hear 
him, he went down among the people, and 
taking his stand in the public square on 
market-days, attempted to catch their atten- 
tion whether they would or no. This was 
equally in vain. The peasants were as ob- 
durate as the citizens. In the country 
villages they refused not only to hear him, 
but even to give him so much as a lodging 
on payment. At the end of a year’s toil, 


‘wishing to draw together all the results of 


his mission, he announced far and wide that 
he would preach on St. Stephen’s day in a 
church near the Allinges. ‘The concourse 
consisted of seven persons. Up to this time 
Thonon had not furnished a single convert. 
The father of Francis wrote to him that all 
the wisest and most sensible people con- 
sidered his further persistence in the mission 
as a mere tempting of Providence, and that 
the only way to bring back such heretics to 
the faith was by the mouth of the can- 
non. 

Nevertheless, with admirable persistence, 
Francis resolved.to keep at it for another 
year, concentrating all his efforts on the 
town of Thonon. Already he had made use 
of the press to circulate his doctrines in 
little tracts and broadsides. He now de- 
voted himself to discussions, private and 
public, and to the preparation of a book in 
exposition of Catholic doctrine. The aim of 
his teaching, both oral and printed, was 
characteristic of the man. It was concili- 
atory, dwelling on the points of resemblance 
between the two Churches, rather than on 
the points of difference, and seeking to pro- 
duce the impression that the change from 
Protestant to Catholic, which would be at- 
tended by such vast worldly advantages, was 
not so difficult a matter as some were dis- 
posed to think. It was charged against him 
by some of his own brethren that he was not 
honest in this matter ; and it is either very 
fortunate or very unfortunate for his reputa- 
tion as a Catholic saint and doctor, that the 
book that would have settled the question— 
the book above mentioned—should com- 
pletely and mysteriously have disappeared 
from the face of the earth.* 


(To be continued.) 





,_ * This is all the more remarkable, since with the excep- 
tion of this important work, every scrap of Francis’ writ- 
ing has been so religiously preserved. 
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BY DR. ADOLF HARNACK, 

Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. 
(Translated by Rev. Charles R. Gillett, Librarian of Union 
Theological Seminary.) 

Art the close of the fourth decade of the 
fourth century the monastic movement 
had already become strong. Hermits must 
have existed by thousands. The begin- 
nings of monasticism proper, like the be- 
ginnings of every great historical phe- 
nomenon, are enshrouded in myth, so that 
it is no longer possible to distinguish truth 
from fiction. Legend alone has preserved 
the memory of its ostensible founders. 
Two things we do know, however, and 
these suffice for a knowledge of the move- 
ment in general and for a correct judgment 
concerning it. We know the original ideal, 
and we are able to estimate what was in- 
cluded in its world-flight. The original 
ideal was to attain participation in the 
pure contemplation of God: the means 
was absolute renunciation of all the goods 
of life, yea, even of churchly fellowship. 
Flight was not simply from the world in 
every sense of the word, but also from the 
world-church. Not as though her doc- 
trines were considered insufficient, her reg- 
ulations inappropriate, or her dispensation 
of grace unimportant, but her very terri- 
tory was considered dangerous, and men 
did not question their ability to retrieve all 
her sacramental benefits by means of asceti- 
cism and constant contemplation of that 
which was holy. 

And the world-chureh itself, how was 
she disposed toward this movement? Did 
she allow her members to emancipate. 
themselves from her direct guidance and 
to enter upon a way of securing salvation 
over which she had not the oversight ? 
Did she suffer her sons to cause the shadow 
of suspicion to fall upon her ordinances re- 
garding life, even if they refrained from 
attacking them? Never for an instant 
did she hesitate; she could not. She did 
the only thing that was left for her protec- 
tion; she specifically approved of the 
movement and moreover she gave her tes- 
timony that thereby the prototype of the 
Christian life was actualized. The neces- 
sity of losing one’s self in the turmoil of 
existence, disgust with the emptiness of 
ordinary life, the prospect of a lofty good 
to be gained, had driven men forth. Out 
of this necessity the church made in very 
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truth a virtue. She could not do other- 
wise, for she had herself preached only the 
more loudly and emphatically the very 
things which monasticism accomplished, 
the more she herself had become entangled 
with the world, state and culture. 

It is one of the most striking occurrences 
in history that the church, exactly at the 
time when she was developing more and 
more into a legal institution and a sacra- 
mental establishment, outlined a Christian 
life-ideal which was incapable of realiza- 
tion within her bounds, but only alongside 
of her. The ‘more she affiliated herself 
with the world, the higher and more super- 
human did she make her ideal. She her- 
self taught that the loftiest purpose of the 
Gospel is the contemplation of God, and 
yet even she knew of nosurer means there- 
to than flight from the world. Meantime 
this line of thought presented itself within 
the church merely as a disproportioned 
complement of the lowered moral standard 
of Christianity to which she had sur- 
rendered herself. If her actual purpose 
was to make everything subservient to her 
few moral rules and her forms of worship, 
nevertheless her own theology reacted in 
the other direction. Monasticism did not 
allow itself to be satisfied simply with 
“theology,” but acted in downright ear- 
nest in accordance with the thought that 
Christianity is a religion and that it de- 
mands the consecration of the life by the 
individual. But it is a proof of the ex- 
traordinary power with which the church 
had already established herself in the 
minds of men, that monasticism, when it 
appeared, no longer ventured, as the Mon- 
tanists had done, to criticise the church 
and to denominate her course as mislead- 
ing. When one considers what enthusiasm, 
what fanatacism was quickly developed in 
the colonies of monks, one can only be 
astonished that the attacks upon the church 
were so infrequent and so ineffectual, or 
that they were well-nigh absent. Scarcely 
a single person demanded a reform of the 
Christian system in all its parts. The 
movement might have resulted in a revolu- 
tion in the world-church, but in reality it 
did not disturb her course. Assuredly, a 
deep distrust was aroused against the ec- 
clesiastical office : how many fled when it 
was proposed to impose it upon them ! but 
reverence for it did not disappear, only its 
dangers were feared. To be sure, here 
and there discord appeared between cleric 
and monk ; persons indeed were despised, 
but nothing else. 

Let us, however, not anticipate. Thou- 
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sands had gone forth and other thousands 
were lured on by the call of sanctity, by 
disgust with the world, and by disinclina- 
tion to toil. Of motives urging to the life 
of the monk there were many, especially 
since the establishment of the Christian 
state-church, and since martyrdom no 
longer awaited true or artificial enthusiasm. 
As early as the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury there was a motley company in the 
solitudes. Some had gone forth in order 
to do actual penance and to become saints; 
others, to pass for such. Some fled away 
from society and its degrading vices, others 
from active occupation and toil. Some 
possessed simplicity of heart and unyield- 


ing will, others were sick of the stir of life. ° 


Yonder it was the ruling desire to become 
rich in knowledge and true joy and to live 
in the silent and spiritual enjoyment of 
“philosophy ;” here it was the purpose to 
achieve poverty, bodily and spiritual, and 
to show despite for reason and knowledge. 
Striking confessions have come down to us; 
but plaints concerning the temptations of 
the world and the assaults of sensuality 
sound forth more loudly than those relat- 
ing to the selfishness of the heart. And 
alongside of the silent penitent the un- 
trained fanatic soon appeared. Lack of 
training called for restraint; dissensions 
demanded an organization, which early 
appeared. Men united themselves in com- 
munal life. We find two forms of associa- 
tion: colonies of hermits, and actual mon- 
asteries. Rules were established, some of 
them very strict. They reveal not only 
the earnestness of asceticism but as well 
the serious transgressions which called for 
punishment. In this connection there was 
awakened here and there a fanaticism 
which overstrode all measure. Very early 
we find fanatics quite similar to the howling 
dervishes of whom Eastern travellers tell us 
even to-day. But among the genuine monks 
important differences are visible as early as 
the fourth century. The fundamental reg- 
ulations, indeed, were the same for all: life 
with God alone, poverty, chastity, and in 
addition, in the case of those who dwelt in 
monasteries, obedience. Yet how different 
were the actual forms which they assumed! 
Allow the mention of a single illustration. 
Some, full of thankfulness at having es- 
caped from a misshapen and untrue cult- 
ure, discovered something which they had 
never known—nature. They became ac- 
quainted with her, sought out her beauties 
and praised them. We have descriptions 
of nature written by hermits of the fourth 
century, such as antiquity seldom produced. 
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Like happy children, their desire was to 
dwell with their God in his garden. In 
the garden they discovered the tree of 
knowledge, and so the solitude became to 
them a paradise, labor lost its curse, since 
to know was bliss. But the rest—they 
understood asceticism otherwise. Not only 
culture but nature itself is to be escaped; 
not only social regulations, but also man. 
Everything that can give occasion to sin— 
and what cannot ?—is to be done away; all 
joy, all knowledge, all distinctions of hu- 
man rank. What was the consequence? 
One starved himself almost to the point of 
death, another wandered about like the 
wild beast of the desert, a third betook 
himself to the swamps of the Nile and let 
insects inflict torture upon him, a fourth, 
half-naked and exposed to wind and 
weather, spent silent years on the top of a 
pillar. Thus the flesh was to be mortified 
and crucified; thus peace of soul in the 
contemplation of God was to be extorted: 
—be pure and keep silence. But they 
were compelled to admit that the sense of 
peace came to them only seldom and for 
minutes at a time. Instead there came 
frightful fancies which took upon them- 
selves the forms of concrete realities. 
Nevertheless the contemporaries of these 
men received them eagerly. The world 
was growing old and was enraptured by 
this refinement of renunciation. That 
which men had neither the will nor the 
courage to perform themselves, they wished 
to enjoy asin a play. Story-tellers in the 
garb of monks wove romances and tales 
out of the actual or imagined experiences 
of silent penitents. A new literature of a 
singular character began to exist, monkish 
belles-lettres, and centuries have been edi- 
fied thereby. This was also one way in 
which the world-church acknowledged the 
deeds of that dreadful heroism which her 
own neglect called forth ever anew. 

Which of these two sorts of monasti- 
cism inthe Greco-Christian domain, here 
sketched in outline, has logical consistency 
on its side? Which ideal, under the histor- 
ico-religious circumstances, was authentic ? 
Was it that of the brethren who found 
their joy in nature and with God, who lived 
in quiet isolation devoted tothe knowledge 
of God and the world, or was it that of 
those heroic penitents? It is not simply a 
cheap striving after consistency, when it is 
declared to be only the latter. In reference 
to the first, attention should be called at 
the outset to the connection in which it 
stood to the ancient ideal as to the wise. 
But even that is not sufficient. Let us 
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transport ourselves into the historical en- 
vironment. The highest ideal, so ran the 
universal view of the time, can only be 
realized outside of the world, outside of 
every vocation ; it lies enclosed in asceti- 
cism itself. To be sure, this is a means to 
an end, but it is also an end in itself, since 
it contains the assurance that the penitent 
shall attain to the vision of God. If these 
principles are correct, then everything is but 
half-done unless the struggle goes to its ut- 
most extreme ; then must not only refine- 
ment be set aside as something incomplete 
and disturbing, but also nature, human 
love and finally all customary action; then 
is it worth while to make the grandiose at- 
tempt to free one’s self from the field of 
nature, culture, and even from the world 
of moral beings, in order, after this man- 
ner, to fashion within one’s self the purely 
religious man. Herein we have touched 
the peculiar secret and, as well, the limit of 
the ancient Greek conception of Christi- 
anity. Before the world-church itself there 
hovered as the highest ideal a religious life, 
which led men here on earth out beyond all 
the conditionings of their existence, even 
beyond those that were moral. Not that 
these were indifferent, nor that their oppo- 
sites were correct. No. But Christianity 
had hitherto been unable to inaugurate a 
new moral life in the community, and the 
moral standard of the ancient life had 
passed out of vogue; either essentially 
useless or no longer existent. It was only 
logical that the more earnest ones, who were 
not at all reformers, apprehended the moral 
regulations, confused as they were, as actual 
limitations — limitations which at bottom 
were no better than the primary condition- 
ings of human existence. Therefore a 
Christian ideal was outlined which was os- 
tensibly to be purely religious—I might 
say, “super-ethical.” Christian faith was 
not to come to its true right by means of a 
life of activity directed by ethical purpose, 
but by means of the negation of all that is 
human, that is, by the extremest asceticism. 
Thus future participation in the divine 
nature is to be anticipated. Such is the 
high flight of Greek Christianity even to- 
day, so far as it has not become petrified 
or turned into some other channel by occi- 
dental influences—one cannot withhold 
one’s sympathies, when one considers the 
low level of Christian morality above 
which, in the absence of any other, it 
attempts to raise itself—but just as it is a 
flight into endlessness, so it is a flight into 
sheer emptiness. For what do we now per- 
ceive? On the one side is a world-church, 
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subject to the state, and bound almost to 
the point of identity, to nationality; in es- 
sence an institution of worship with but 
scantiest influence on the ethical life of its 
members, and no longer performing its 
proper functions, On the other side isa 
monasticism without historical aims and 
consequently without historical develop- 
ment. With the exception of a few new 
features which possibly have promise for 
the future, it is to-day essentially the same 
that it was at the time of the earliest By- 
zantine emperors. In fact the external 
rules have scarcely altered. Of course those 
extremists, the pillar-saints, have not con- 
tinued—such forms cannot last—but that 
for which they stood has prevailed and 
their principles have lasted, since even now 
the extremest asceticism is regarded as the 
best. But their influence is seen especially 
in the fact that Greek monasticism has sel- 
dom been able to apply itself to useful 
labor in the service of the church and of 
humanity. Greek monks, though of course 
there are worthy exceptions, still live to- 
day as they did a thousand years ago “in 
quiet contemplation and in blissful ignor- 
ance.” Only just so much work is per- 
formed as is necessary for the preservation 
of life. It must also be the case that the 
unlearned monk should be ever a silent re- 
proach to the learned, the abhorer of nature 
to him whose love is for nature, and the 
laboring monk must be conscience-smitten 
whenever he looks upon the brother who 
labors not, thinks not, speaks not, but awaits 
in solitary contemplation and self-torture, 
the blissful effulgence of God which is to 
appear to him at last. And, as in the fifth 
century, the cleft still exists between the 
brethren of the cloister and the secular 
clergy. To be sure, the higher clerics are 
chosen from the cloister—monasticism has 
been able to exhibit even emperor and 
court in detestable colors for a time or per- 
haps lastingly—but that does not alter their 
relations. Monasticism stands alongside of 
the church, not inside, and it cannot be 
otherwise ; for what service is it to render 
to a church which refuses to perform any of 
her own peculiar obligations? The only 
thing in which it takes a lively part is the 
interest in church-worship : it paints saints, 
and perhaps paints books. But it is at 
liberty to emancipate itself even from wor- 
ship, for the church not only countenances 
the hermit who absents himself for long 
years from her communion, she admires 
him. She must admire him, for he attains 
the ideal which she herself cannot attain.: 
her ideal. or if I may so say, her higher ideal, 
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for now she has developed a double ideal— 
one of asceticism, and one of worship. He, 
to whom neither the gift nor the strength 
has been vouchsafed to reach communion 
with God by means of asceticism, can at- 
tain this communion in divine service, by 
becoming filled with holy mysteries. Wor- 
ship ensures the enjoyment of salvation 
when one participates piously and fulfils 
one’s churchly duties. This theory monasti- 
cism did not attack, but supported it rather, 
since, indeed, it acted indirectly to the ad- 
vantage of monasticism. 

At times monasticism has drawn near to 
the world-church which has in turn at- 
tempted to take it into her service. Occa- 
sionally the attempt has succeeded. The 
great ecclesiastical synods of the fifth to 
the seventh centuries have something to 
tell in this direction. The dogmatic the- 
ology which there prevailed sprang in part 
from monkish fancy and was defended by 
arguments of monks and by monks’ fists. 
But the bishops became more cautious and 
avoided arousing the fanaticism of the 
monks, for on every occasion when those 
who had fled from the world took a hand 
in the strife of parties, there followed di- 
rectly revolution, war and death. There- 
fore they were ignored when, after having 
exposed the emperors who pretended to 
monkish sympathies, they soon overturned 
the ideals of despotic rulers bent on reform. 
Indeed there was’ nothing else to be done. 
Since the close of the ninth century they 
have scarcely played a part in history at 
all. On account of their very victory they 
became a conservative force even over 
against both world and world-church. 
Strange ! those who fled the world, now by 
their very passiveness, conserve both cultus 
and national custom. Their fanaticism is 
aroused when these are attacked. Herein 
monasticism is conscious of its bond of 
union with the masses. In other respects 
monasticism and the world-church move 
along side by side, or rather, where the for- 
mer reaches forth its hand to the latter, it 
places itself likewise unconditionally at the 
service of the state. The monk-bishop was 
in the Byzantine empire, as he is still in 
the Turkish empire (although gradual im- 
provements are unmistakable), a beadle, 
perhaps even a tax gatherer, on behalf of 
the state. By reason of this alliance he 
plunders the Christian population, enjoying 
the honors of high office, but sharing also 
in its corruption and uncertain fate. Thus 
was the lofty flight of the ideal avenged. 
It was proposed by means of faith to annul 
all natural conditions, it was presumptu- 
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ously attempted to abandon even moral 
possessions—and with broken strength the 
movement fell to the ground. A church 
subject to the state and secularized; a 
monasticism characterized by fruitless as- 
ceticism and without a history, a stiff- 
necked defender of national and ecclesiasti- 
cal failings—such was the result. The 
Greek church maintains as the poles of her 
system, asceticism and the performance of 
the duties of church and worship. Her 
proper sphere, the daily life which is to be 
regulated by faith, lies outside her direct 
range of vision. That is left to the state 
and to nationality: forisit not of the world? 
These (state and nationality) have had 
small difficulty in this way in gradually 
seizing upon the whole church and in re- 
ducing her to a means for the accomplish- 
ment of their own ends. Precisely because 
the ideal of monasticism and of the world- 
church were victorious in the eighth and 
ninth centuries in the conflict with the civil 
state, therefore monasticism and the church 
actually and finally, yielded subjection to 
the state. In the flight from the sensuous, 
the state overtook the church, forced upon 
her its conception of morality, but adopted 
her ceremonial. The Byzantine state thus 
shows itself to be now only a modification 
of the old, But one thing was attained, that 
wherever the state established Christian 
conceptions as authoritative in public law 
or in public life, they were couched in monk- 
ish phrase. The Byzantine law-book (and 
eyen our social-moral views have not yet 
been freed from its severities) is in part an 
odd mixture of Roman, pitiless, shrewdness 
and of monkish condemnation of the world. 

Such is the history of monasticism in the 
East. Let it however be remembered that 
even to-day it is the complement of the 
secularized church, that even to-day it res- 
cues individuals from out the vulgar throng, 
conceals saints within itself and arraigns 
the dreariness of churchdom. But its his- 
tory teaches that in the graded array of 
human ideals based upon the Gospel, the 
ideal of contemplation and of world-flight 
for the saving of the soul, cannot be final 
and supreme ; that the bravery which sim- 
ply suffers finally succumbs ; that the world 
sets up its own ideals in the church if the 
Christian undertakes to realize his ideal 
apart from the world. But there may in- 
deed be times when the measure of un- 
righteousness which falls upon those who 
are actively employed, becomes unbearably 
great, and there always will be individuals 
who are so delicately strung that in order 
to preserve their best part they must be- 
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take themselves into solitude; but where 
poverty is blazoned forth as the highest 
pitch of virtue, there the things most truly 
valuable lose their worth, and finally the 
very prize is forfeited for the sake of which 
they were relinquished. 

How utterly different was the course of 
the development of monasticism in the 
West! A glance at its history suffices to 
discover at once the essential differences. 
First, Western monasticism had a real his- 
tory, and, secondly, it made history, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. It did not sim- 
ply take its place alongside of the church, 
and spend itself in silent asceticism and 
mystic speculation—no; it stood in the 
midst, within the church, and, alongside of 
the papacy, it was in all departments the 
moving factor of occidental Catholic church 
history. It is possible to describe Oriental 
monasticism from the fourth century to the 
present time without mentioning @ single 
name; it produced little of individuality. 
The history of occidental monasticism, on 
the contrary, is a history of persons and of 
characters. 

Roman Catholicism presents in its devel- 
opment a continuous chain of living reforms, 
and each of these reforms was conditioned 
by a new stage in the development of mo- 
nasticism. The founding of the Benedictine 
orders in the sixth century, the Cluniac 
reforms of the church in the eleventh, the 
appearance of the Mendicant orders in the 
thirteenth, and the founding of the Society 
of Jesus in the sixteenth; these are the 
four great stadia in the history of occidental 
monasticism, and they are at the same time 
stadia in the history of occidental Catholi- 
cism. It was always monasticism that 
rescued the church when sinking, freed her 
when secularized, defended her when at- 
tacked. It warmed hearts that were grow- 
ing cold, restrained unruly spirits, won 
back the people when alienated from the 
church. This allusion alone is sufficient to 
show that in monasticism in the West we 
have to’do with a prime factor in church 
and civilization. How did it attain to this 
position ? 

Monasticism forced its way from East to 
West comparatively late and slowly, for 
neither nature nor mental environment were 
there favorable. Whereas it was widely 
scattered in the East as early as the middle 
of the fourth century, and, as we may safely 
assume, had originated in many regions 
entirely apart from Egyptian influences, it 
was not till the close of the century that it 
gained a firm footing in the West, and in- 
deed it was even then imported from the 























East. In the occident its first admirers 
were those theologians, like Jerome, who 
had journeyed in Egypt and Syria and who 
stood in closest relations with the “ Greeks.” 
Monasteries began to flourish, especially in 
southern Gaul, but under Oriental influence. 
From the very first, monasticism found de- 
cided opposition in the church of the West, 
whereas in the East we are aware of this 
feeling only to a small extent. One must 
read the writings of Sulpicius Severus (cir- 
ca 400 a.p.) in order to perceive what the 
opposition was against which monasticism 
had to contend. A little more and the 
secularized bishops would have treated the 
monks like the Manicheans. Nevertheless 
the opposition soon died out, and even in 
the West the ordinary view came into 
accord with the monastic, and the name of 
that upright saint, Martin of Tours, once 
vilified, was highly exalted. Even before 
the great Augustine took ground in favor 
of the new life, it had gained right of domi- 
cite ; amid the storms which accompanied 
the migrations of races it planted itself 
firmly. The monastic ideal was primarily 
the same both East and West so far as its 
outlines were concerned, and so it remained 
through a thousand years: the sinking of 
one’s being in God, and strict asceticism. 
It was especially virginity which here 
passed as the most valued pre-requisite of a 
life consecrated to God; to many it ap- 
peared to be pre-eminently the quintessence 
of Christian morality. Egyptian anchor- 
ites were always regarded in the West as 
the fathers and types of true Christian 
living—in fact it was not possible to eclipse 
their deeds by those of St. Martin—and 
tales concerning them performed their silent 
mission during many generations in Italy, 
Gaul, Germany, and, indeed, beyond the 
Channel,in England and upon the Emerald 
Isle. But even in the fifth century the fac- 
tors were present which were to give to the 
monasticism of the West an entirely differ- 
ent character, a history. In passing, it is 
only necessary to remark that climatic con- 
ditions in the West necessitated in part a 
manner of life different from that of the 
Orient—“edacitas in Grecis gula est, in 
Gallis natura” was the observation of one 
of the oldest patrons of occidental monasti- 
cism. But apart from this, since the days 
of Tertullian, since the end of the second 
century, the internal development of Chris- 
tianity in the West had taken a different 
direction from that of the East. Not only 
did practical religious questions, such as 
those concerning penance, forgiveness of 
sin and the nature of the church, occupy 
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the foreground, but the ancient hopes 
touching the glorious earthly dominion of 
Christ were not so quickly surrendered to 
the colorless theological speculation of the 
Orient. Men took part in this last only from 
afar. In the so-called chiliastic notions the 
occidental church kept in view that which 
the church of Christ should become, and 
these notions were necessarily the more en- 
hanced in value in the degree that, in op- 
position to the Montanists, the “ fantastic” 
was eliminated and the prospect of aspeedy 
fulfilment of their hopes grew dim. Even 
Western monasticism in contradistinction 
from the Eastern, preserved an apocalyptic 
chiliastic element, which to be sure often 
remained long time latent, but which ever 
reappeared at critical times. St. Augustine 
combined the churchly tendencies of occi- 
dental Christianity in a new Christian view 
of the world and of life. The grace of God 
for righteousness present in the church, and 
the church itself, are his central ideas. The 
church in the first place as a communion of 
believers, and afterward also as a visible 
institution, is the kingdom of righteousness 
and of moral good—the kingdom of God. 
With the decay of the ancient state and 
the appearance of semi-pagan states, he 
sketched the noble plan of a future history 
of the church. It was her office to furnish 
mankind with powers of goodness, with 
true righteousness ; as the visible manifes- 
tation of the kingdom of God it was hers 
to become serviceable to the kingdoms of 
the world and to the civil state, to guide 
and educate nations. Christianity only 
attains its true function where it creates an 
empire of moral good upon earth, a super- 
mundane human brotherhood based on love. 
Therefore it only attains its true function 
where it bears rule, but it can bearrule only 
in so far as the holy Catholic church bears 
rule. Spiritual rule over the world, a the- 
ocracy of righteousness on earth, is there- 
fore a Christian ideal, an ideal for the 
individual and for the church as a whole. 
The old apocalyptic views, the practical 
tendencies of the West as well as Greek 
speculation were placed in an unwonted 
combination by Augustine. They were 
not indeed to be mutually corrective, but 
coterminous. Christian salvation appears 
at once in a twofold shape: it is the eter- 
nal, happy contemplation of God in this 
world as well as in the next; but in the 
former it is at the same time a world-ruling 
empire of divine gifts and of moral powers. 

These principles sound differently from 
the toilsomely formed dogmas of Greek 
Christian speculation. 
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church an independent task, alongside of 
and for the state. She was to serve both 
God and the world. This task was a 
problem which demanded solution and was 
worthy of it. The Greek ideal presents it- 
self as a problem simply because its actual- 
ization is only approximately possible ; of 
itself it is simple. But in connection with 
that other conception every undertaking 
becomes a question which one only learns 
to estimate as one begins to work it out. 
Each particular point in the entirety of 
the Christian view, however definitely it 
might be apprehended, revealed its nature 
and was assigned its true value only when 
brought into relation with the other things 
in the midst of which it had to be placed. 
How is the service of the world related to 
the service of God? in what relation is 
the moral to be placed as regards the re- 
ligious? The discovery was made anew 
that already there are things truly good in 
the world, that all is good which proceeds 
from the hand of God, and that man finds 
his happiness only in the surrender of his 
will to God. In this surrender of the heart 
and will through faith and love, which 
only the divine grace dispensed in the sac- 
raments effects, man becomes right-minded 
and attains freedom and_ righteousness, 
that is, moral perfection. This perfection 
is a highest good, but nevertheless not the 
highest. For the prospect is still valid 
that man when lifted up to God, is to enjoy 
a felicity whose character and value can- 
not be plainly measured in advance in 
terms of any experience of the present life. 
It consists in seeing God, yea, in being like 
God. But how is this religious goal re- 
lated to the moral goal of a perfected 
righteousness in the kingdom of God in 
the present? One can assert that the lat- 


ter is subordinate to the former and never- ~ 


theless practically act very differently. 
This appears to have been the case with 
Augustine, and the church, in its march 
toward universal dominion, followed him. 
As she began to identify herself with the 
kingdom of Christ, she became increasingly 
solicitous concerning her own preservation 
and domination, and she taught the people 
that in her they were to seek and find their 
highest benefits. In the consciousness that 
she alone administered and conferred the 
divine grace which makes for righteous- 
ness, she was no longer able consistently 
to tolerate any one who in his own way 
proposed to find felicity through acts of 
virtue and asceticism. In the interest of 
this sole efficient grace of God, an interest 
which coincided with that of the church, 
she decided, as early as the fifth century, 


the value, for Catholic Christians, of an 
asceticism not under the guardianship of 
the church. But in this matter she was 
never without some degree of vacillation, 
since it had never been denied that the 
church did not guarantee felicity, and that 
at the last each individual must stand be- 
fore his God without the protection of the 
church. To this hesitation as to how far 
each individual Christian is to be left inde- 
pendent—a question which must ever be 
of prime importance to the position of mo- 
nasticism in the occidental church—there 
corresponded an uncertainty as to the esti- 
mate to be placed upon civil ordinances 
and all political forms. The church is the 
kingdom of righteousness and love; outside 
of her there is only injustice and hate. 
What then is the position occupied by civil 
states? Do they and their ordinances 
possess special value of their own on ac- 
count of their independence, or can they 
acquire it only through subjection to the 
church, or, finally, can they never by any 
means attain thereto? Is the church to 
rule alongside of the state or above and in 
the state according to its forms of law, or 
shall she rule alone, making all confedera- 
tion unnecessary? It is true that these 
questions were not yet clearly formulated, 
nevertheless men lived under their influ- 
ence. The history of western Catholicism 
is the history of these ideas until they 
were put in practice by the great popes of 
the Middle Age in the form of a universal 
dominion of the church. 

But how was monasticism to accommo- 
date itself to these conceptions? The an- 
swer is not difficult. It must either make 
the attempt to come to an understanding 
with the church and, in Greek fashion, 
outside the church, restrict its function to 
simple preparation for the future life, or 
on the other hand it must allow its asceti- 
cism to be restricted by the higher purpose 
of co-operation in the great task of trans- 
forming mankind by means of the Gospel 
and of erecting in the church the kingdom 
of Christ on earth. The former possibility 
did not cease to exist, but the latter came 
as an addition. Occidental monasticism 
assumed its part in the accomplishment of 
the church’s task. But since it was not 
willing to sacrifice its original ideal of the 
contemplative life, its ideals themselves 
presented problems for solution, and since 
it assumed a part in the accomplishment of 
the purposes of the church without being 
always able to go tothe same lengths, it 
experienced a peculiar history. Let us 
seek briefly to form a conception of the 
stages of that history. 
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THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS.* 
BY J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


From The Contemporary Review (London), November, 
1894. 

I BELIEVE it was Mr. Goschen who once 
expressed the fact that trade and commerce 
were reviving throughout the country by 
saying that money was beginning to trickle 
downwards in the community from those 
persons who had it to the more numerous 
class who were not unwilling to enjoy it. I 
quote him from memory, but “ trickle” must 
surely. be the right word, whatever may be 
the accuracy of the rest of the quotation, 
or of the theory of gravitation as applied to 
currency. 

Now, knowledge is something like wealth 
in its tendency to diffusion whenever it be- 
comes the subject of increment. It will 
not easily rest in mounded heaps. Fresh 
facts fast become public property, and even 
fresh hypotheses, which ought to move 
more slowly, trickle nearly as rapidly 
as fresh facts. “What [ tell you in the 
dark,” the Master said, “ will be proclaimed 
in the light;” and this holds good of 
new scientific developments as well as of 
the unfoldings of religious truth. So I 
suppose I may take it for granted that some 
indication of the character of the Gospels 
discovered by Mrs. Lewis on Mount Sinai 
in the spring of 1892, the Syriac text of 
which has just emerged from the Cam- 
bridge University Press, will not be alto- 
gether unacceptable to the world at large. 
And in making this communication, I do 
not mean to assume that the world is be- 
coming hungry and thirsty after textual 
criticism in the same way that it covets 
coins and commodities ; on the contrary, 


the mere details which make up the greater 
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questions asked will be, “ Why have you 
not done it at once into English ?” 

It is not my intention to relate the story 
of the fortunate discovery—that has already 
been done by Mrs. Gibson, the sister of the 
discoverer, in her little book, “How the 
Codex was Found ”—nor to furnish an ac- 
count of the portions of the Gospel which 
have been liberated from their palimpsest 
prison, whence they looked out upon their 
discoverer with wan and ghost-like faces 
from behind the bars of a laterand much less 
valuable writing : the detailed description 
of the text may be found in the preface to 
the published volume. It is sufficient to 
say here that those who have assisted Mrs. 
Lewis in the recovery of the text—viz., the 
late Professor Bensly and Mr, F. C. Burkitt 
(who were the first to determine the affini- 
ties of the text), and myself, have been able 
to restore from the actual MS., with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Lewis’ photographs, the 
greater part of the Four Gospels, from the 
faded writing in which they appear, and 
this we have done often for whole pages 
without the loss of a word or a letter; and I 
take this opportunity, the first editorial oc- 
casion that I have had in connection with 
the MS., of expressing to Mrs. Lewis my 
gratitude for placing in my hands from the 
first a large part of her photographs of the 
text. We have, therefore, a transcript of 
the Four Gospels in Syriac, dating from a 
very early period, say the fifth century, 
and representing not unfaithfully a trans- 
lation which must have been made far back 
in the second century. Examination shows 
that it is closely connected with the Syriac 
version, of which portions were published by 
Cureton in 1859, and which is called after 
nis name. There is not-the least doubt 
that, as far as Syriac Gospels are concerned, 
a text has been recovered superior in an- 
tiquity to anything yet known, and one that 
often agrees with all that is most ancient 
in Greek MSS.:; a text which the advanced 
crities will at once acknowledge to be, after 
allowance has been made for a few serious 
blemishes, superior in purity to all extant 
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as the story of the Adulteress in John vii. 
53-viil. 11, but there are other omissions 
which are only certified by afew authorities, 
such as the last twelve verses of St. Mark, 
together with a number of passages in the 
last chapters of Luke, which are omitted by 
the latest editors, often on the sole authori- 
ty of early Latin copies. There are, in 
fact, very few cases where our new MS. 
does not lend its support to the shorter 
texts; and the total number of verses which 
it omits is not trifling. A few of these 
cases may be accidental, but the hypothesis 
of accident breaks down in view of the 
large number of cases that occur, and we 
are forced to admit that a substantially 
shorter text than the majority of extant 
documents has been brought to light. 

When we pass from omissions to the ad- 
ditions and peculiar readings, we find that 
the excellence of the text is confirmed by 
the almost entire absence of such passages 
as are generally held to be interpolations ; 
there is nothing contained in it like, for ex- 
ample, the story of the man working on 
the Sabbath in the Codex Bezex. It does 
not seem to have been amplified by the ad- 
dition of whole passages from collateral 
documents, though we must not assume too 
hastily that such influence is wholly ab- 
sent. For the main body of the text the 
reader will be struck by the constant 
agreement of the MS. with the best uncial 
authorities, as well as by the occasional oc- 
currence of readings which are either 
wholly new, or are only supported by 
scanty testimonies or by allusions in the 
writings of the Fathers. 

It is impossible to give in this place any 
detailed account of such readings : proba- 
bly the one which will interest most people 
is the form of Pilate’s question to the Jews 
in Matt. xxvii. 16: “ Which will ye that I 
release unto you? Jesus Bar-Abba, or Jesus 
that is called Christ?”’—a reading which 
was already known from a few MSS., and 
which, in view of the admitted prevalence 
in Palestine of the name Jesus that is ap 
plied to the two prisoners, is not in itself 
impossible, and adds an antithetic foree to 
the question, making Pilate say: * Whieh 
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79 
and perhaps the most archaic of its peculi- 
arities,is the suggestion in its very first 
page of another version of the birth of our 
Lord, by readings which definitely and de- 
signedly assign to Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, the paternity of Jesus. 

When the passages which contain this 
astonishing statement are translated into 
English we have the following story, in 
which I have italicized such parts as de- 
mand especial critical scrutiny. 


Mart. i. 15-25. 


5. Eliud begat Eleazar: Eleazar begat 
Matthan: Matthan begat Jacob: 

16. Jacob begat Joseph: Joseph (to 
whom was espoused the Virgin 
Mary) begat Jesus, who is called 
Christ. 

17. All these generations from Abraham 
to David are fourteen generations: 
and from David to the Babylonian 
exile fourteen generations: and from 
the Babylonian exile to the Christ 
fourteen generations. 

18. Now the birth of Christ was on this 
wise: When his mother Mary was 
espoused to Joseph, when they had 
not come together, she was found 
with child from the Holy Ghost. 

19. But Joseph her husband, because he 
was just, was unwilling to expose 
Mary; and he was minded that he 
would quietly divorce her. 

20. But while he was meditating on 
these things there appeared to him 
an Angel of the Lord in a vision and 
said to him, Joseph, son of David, 
Fear not to take Mary thy wife, for 
that which) _. ' born of her is 

i will be 
from the Holy Spirit. 

91. She shall bear thee a son and 

; _ ee call his name Jesus: 

for he shall save the people from 

their sins, 
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from all texts hitherto known are certainly 
very decided, and a closer study of them 
by the side of the earliest copies and ver- 
sions will not diminish the impression of 
archaism which they produce. Whether 
the MS. has preserved in any of these de- 
tails the primitive form of the Gospel, or 
whether it exhibits a depravation of that. 
first form, its tradition is in every respect 
venerable, and its readings demand the 
closest and, I need scarcely say, the most 
conscientious study. 

For the MS. before us furnishes a new 
vantage-ground for criticism, from which 
we have glimpses not merely of early va- 
riations in the text, but of conflicting 
opinions with regard to our Lord’s nativity, 
such as we know to have existed in the 
second century. We see the Gospel either 
in the process of formation as the sources 
are gradually combined until they reach 
the final orthodox form, or in the process 
of primitive contamination under the in- 
fluence of the earliest perverting hands. 

Such a text, then, is not to be summarily 
disposed of by the application of favorite 
formule of criticism, nor is the evidence 
which it offers on a great dogmatic ques- 
tion to be tried merely by the touchstone of 
preconceived opinions. We must examine 
the document in order to determine wheth- 
er we have really got behind our previously 
extant authorities, and if so, in what points 
consists the superior antiquity of this new 
text. 

We may not, for instance, discount these 
readings by quoting the prince of modern 
textual critics, to the effect that heretical 
sects exercised no influence over the trans- 
mitted text,* for we shall be able to show 
the influence of the newly found copy on 
other texts which were accepted in early 
Christian circles whose orthodoxy has never 
been doubted. 

Neither may we settle the age of our 
text relatively to the accepted Greek tra- 
dition, by classifying it with the group of 
authorities popularly termed Western 
(which would, perhaps, be better described 
as Syro-Latin) on the ground that these 
are now recognized as forming a much less 
trustworthy body of evidence than what is 
furnished from other quarters. We shall 
be able to show that if our document be- 
longs to the corrupt Western group, it cer- 
tainly is older than every other known 
member of the family in question; and, to 
put it briefly, even a Western text has a 
right to ajust trial, As one is in the habit 
of saying over things that make a fair out- 
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ward show, that all is not gold that glit- 
ters, so also we are obliged to keep a prov- 
erb in counterpoise for such cases as are 
deficient in credentials, that all is not brass 
which appears so. 

It would be easy to set the new evidence 
aside, on the ground of the unreasonable- 
ness of the idea that the true reading, in 
such a numerous attestation as that of the 
documents containing the Gospel, should 
have been preserved in only a single copy, 
and that copy not in the original language. 
It might be said that the rule concerning 
the mouth of two or three witnesses ought 
at least to apply to a case where it is easy 
to find two or three thousand testimonies 
on the opposite side. What is one Syrian 
against so many Greeks? ‘ 

But students, at all events, will hardly 
need to be reminded that progressive criti- 
cism of the New Testament has long since 
abandoned the practice of counting heads, 
and although most critics will feel, as Dr. 
Hort once said, that it is extremely unlike- 
ly that the true text should be preserved 
merely in a single version, they will also 
reflect on the number of cases in which 
readings are accepted on the authority of 
a single Greek uncial, or a couple of Greek 
uncials, flanked by a solitary version, in 
which cases the disappearance of a single 
Greek copy, or a couple of Greek copies, 
would throw the attestation of what is 
considered the correct reading upon the 
shoulders of their solitary supporting ver- 
sion. The Syriac MS. from Mount Sinai is 
not, therefore, to be considered necessarily 
wrong because it stands alone; if it has 
not the good fortune to be “in the right 
with two or three,” it may be an “ Atha- 
nasius (!) contra mundum” in the world of 
MSS. 

We concede, at once and heartily, that 
the new readings shall be impartially con- 
sidered ; for if the question is going to be 
settled by the prejudices of opposite theo- 
logical schools, both sides will win, and 
either party has triumphed already. Any 
school of dogmatists can employ critical 
canons to support @ prioré positions. It is 
not so long since that one of Griesbach’s 
canons was in circulation to the effect that 
“that reading, amongst others, was to be 
preferred which seemed to favor an un- 
orthodox opinion;” numbers of people, 
without thinking of Griesbach, will invol- 
untarily apply the rule in question to the 
document before us, in which case our 
Sinai MS. at once carries the verdict for 
originality. But I need scarcely say that 
every serious scholar holds Griesbach’s 
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canon to be immoral; and in fact, modern 
textual criticism knows very little of can- 
ons, or of orthodoxy, or unorthodoxy ; its 
chief object is to classify variant and aber- 
rant testimony so as to determine the 
causes and sources of error; and its only 
formula is the practical one that “when 
the cause of a variant is known the variant 
itself will disappear.” 

We warn off the ground, therefore, all 
persons who profess, like the Roman epi- 
cure with his dish of oysters, to tell the 
origin of variants, primo morsu. 

Let us then examine the relation of the 
new document to other existing authorities, 
and to the collateral evidence furnished by 
the history of the Church. The first in- 
quiry will give us an idea of the place of 
the MS. in the genealogy of the copies and 
versions ; the second will tell us the an- 
tiquity of any peculiar opinions reflected 
in the MS. 

As soon as we write down the verse 
Matt. i. 16 in the language of our Sinai 
Codex, the critic will see that we are not 
dealing with an isolated textual phenom- 
enon; and the student of Church history 
will recognize that he cannot detach the 
passage from dogmatic considerations. 

We will first show, what we have already 
suggested by italics in the transcribed 
verses, that the novel reading is not solitary 
in the actual MS. under discussion, but is 
one of a series of readings, all betraying a 
similar tendency, and probably the same 
hand. 

We will then show that it is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon among the MSS. of the 
New Testament, but that the type of text 
which is here represented is genealogically 
anterior to a large body of extant and 
early witnesses. 

And in the third place, we will show 
that this fluctuation in the text of the 
Gospels of the Nativity corresponds to a 
historically attested divergence in the 
opinions of the early Christian Church, 

First we demonstrate the existence of a 
network of changes from the texts com- 
monly received : 

(a) In Matt. i. 16, we are told that 


“Joseph, to whom was betrothed the 
Virgin Mary, begat Jesus Christ.” 


Very slight changes in the Syriac would 
make this into, 


“To whom was betrothed the Virgin Mary 
and bare Jesus Christ.” 


We have only to remove the added word 


“ Joseph,” and make a trifling modification 
in the verb, and the sentence is in the form 
which it takes in the Curetonian, and is 
become orthodox. But the addition of the 
word “Joseph” betrays the intention of 
the scribe ; he meant to say “Joseph begat 
Jesus,” and we must not remove the word 
from his text. That this was his intention 
appears further, 

(6) from the addition of the Syriac word 
“to thee” in the announcement made by 
the angel (i. 21) : 


“She shall bear thee a son,” 
with which must be taken 


(c) a similar change in (i. 25) where we 
find: 
“ And she bare him a son.” 


Here the Curetonian text has, by a very 
slight transposition of letters, made the 
reading into: ; 


“ And she bare Him, (viz.) the son.” 


We say the Curetonian version has made 
the change, for in this version the 21st 
verse still stands with the added “ to thee” 
as in the Sinaitic text. 

(d) In Matt, i. 25, the words “And he 
knew her not until she brought forth a 
son” are wholly wanting in the Sinaitic 
text, and are replaced in the Curetonian 
text by the peculiar substitute, “And he 
was living with her in purity until she bare 
a son.” 

No one will pretend that the Curetoniam 
reading is the original. Every one recog- 
nizes that it is a modification and it may 
be a product of tendency on the part of 
some scribe or editor ; but it can hardly be 
a change made on the common Greek read- 
ing, to the force of which it adds nothing, 
It is, however, quite a natural supplement, 
perhaps made by memory, at a recognized 
chasm in the text. 

(e) Probably with this group of readings 
should be taken the words (i. 25) 


“ He called his name Jesus,” 


for these words emphasize the paternal 
rights of Joseph in the naming of the child, 
as against the reading of the ordinary 
Greek text, and of the Curetonian. 

The translation of this clause might 
have been, however, a result of the. am- 
biguity of the Syriac in v. 21, which may 
be rendered either: 


“Thou shalt call his name Jesus” 
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(which is the common Greek reading), or 


“She shall call his name Jesus.” 


If interpreted in the former sense, the 
change to “he called” would be natural 
enough. These changes of the text are, 
however, too numerous to be all accidental. 

On every ground we are entitled to say 
that we are dealing with a network of 
allied variations and not with a single error, 
nor with an isolated primitive peculiarity, 
such as might be natural in a document made 
up out of a register, where the father’s 
name was customary. And it is worthy of 
notice that the corrector who is revealed to 
us in the pages of the Curetonian text as 
undoing the mischief which he imagined 
that he detected in the old Syriac Gospels, 
has gone further with the rectification of 
the text than was necessary for his object ; 
in his zeal for the virginity of Mary he has 
altered passages where we are accustomed 

‘to see nothing wrong: in i. 25, he objects 
to the words “took his wife,” and alters 
them to “took Mary ;” and in i. 20, the 
words of the angel are altered from “ fear 
not to take to thee Mary thy wife,” to 
“fear not to take to thee Mary thine 
espoused.” Here the Sinai text has the 
support of the Greek, and is certainly the 
more ancient. Again, in Matthew i. 19, 
the expression “Joseph her husband” is 
reduced to “ Joseph ” in the Curetonian. 

Without deciding, then, as to the relative 
priority of the Greek text and the Syriac 
preserved in the Sinai MS., I think we must 
recognize that the Curetonian text is of 
the nature of an orthodox revision, speak- 
ing in general terms, of the text of the 
Sinai Gospels. 

It will throw some light upon the dis- 
putes which attached themselves to these 
passages if we transcribe some patristic 
comments on the verses which we are 
studying. 

For example, Severus tells us that 
“When Joseph is called the husband of 
Mary, and Mary the wife of Joseph, it 
causes no slight disturbance and __per- 
plexity ; but we shall find the solution of 
the words from the Scripture itself, which 
is accustomed to call those who are be- 
trothed to one another man and wife; so 
it is written in Deuteronomy.” 

Chrysostom says, “ When you hear the 
words ‘husband of Mary,’ you are not to 
think of Christ as born by the common 
law of nature, for notice how he adds 
words to correct this opinion.” 

Again, “He called her wife according to 
custom ; for so they used to call the be- 
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trothed maiden, even though not yet in 
wedlock.” 

Again, “Fear not, ete.; he added ‘fear 
not,’ showing that he had been afraid lest 
he should offend God, through having an 
adulteress to wife, and he said ‘thy wife,’ 


because she was not polluted, but he calls | 


her Wife from the fact of the espousal.” 

Again, “Thou shalt call his name, for 
though thou shalt contribute nothing to 
his generation, nevertheless thou shalt call 
his name, even though the offspring be not 
thine, but thou shalt play the part of a 
father to him. .... He did not say ‘she 
shall bear thee a son,’ but ‘she shall bear 
one,’ in order that no one should suspect 
from this he was his father, and because 
she did not bear a son to him, but to the 
whole world.” * 

It is difficult to read these comments 
without coming to the conclusion that the 
Infancy section in Matthew was a fertile 
ground of misunderstanding, and that its 
text was at a very early period encumbered 
with various readings. What significance 
it adds to the reading of the Sinai MS., 
“She shall bear thee a son,” to be told by 
Chrysostom that Matthew did not say this, 
for fear of its arousing a suspicion as to 
the paternity of Joseph. Was the writer 
opposing not merely a hypothetical read 
ing in the manner common to preachers, 
but one which already existed and had 
actually carried the inference which he 
wished to be avoided? In the light of such 
comments, the tendency of the Sinaitic 
readings must be admitted; they run side 
by side with a belief in the paternity of 
Joseph. 

The tendency of the changes in the 
Curetonian version is also obvious enough; 
they have been noticed by many writers 
(Renan, I believe, among the rest,) who 
pointed out that their object was to em- 
phasize the virginity of Mary: only, by 
not suspecting the character of the text in 
which these changes have been made, it 
has been sometimes suggested by critics 
that they were made in the interests of the 
doctrine of the perpetual virginity of 
Mary. Accordingly, a recent writer con- 
tributes to the latest edition of Scrivener’s 
“JIntroduction to the New Testament” 
the statement that they were meant to 
antagonize the heresy of the Helvidians. 
Such a fine disregard for chronology in the 
manufacture of second-century variants to 
crush fourth-centuries heresies is one more 
illustration of the truth that in the criti- 





* Notice the Curetonian reading in this connection: 
“ He shall save the world from their sins,” 
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cism of the New Testament “ we are still 
at the beginning.” No! not Helvidius, 
but some worm lying much nearer to the 
root, some Cerinthus odibilis, or Carpoc- 
rates infructuosus, or Nazareus anony- 
mus, is the creature that is antagonized in 
the Curetonian reforms, 

We have now demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a network of various readings in 
the Lewis Gospels, which are in character, 
to say the least, non-Catholic; and we have 
illustrated the disputes as to the use of the 
terms “ husband,” “ wife,” and “ espoused.” 

Before leaving this point it must be 
noticed that although the new Codex Sina- 
iticus employs the term “espoused” in 
Matthew i. 16, in the Gospel of Luke, 
where it is a part of the canonical text, the 
same MS. rejects it and definitely says 
“wife:” “To be taxed with Mary his 
wife,” is his reading of the passage. Un- 
fortunately, the greater part of the open- 
ing chapters of Luke has not been recov- 
ered, so that we cannot tell whether this 
Gospel would have shown similar aberra- 
tions to those which we detect in Matthew; 
it is lawful, at least, to expect as much. 
But the suspicion is negatived, though not 
finally, by the absence of any decided 
change at the beginning of the genealogy, 
which reads, “Jesus, being thirty years 
old, is, as he is called, the son of Joseph.” 

Our next duty is to prove that the body 
of readings to which we have referred was 
in the line of a great variety of MSS. We 
shall do this by showing the diffusion of 
the secondary readings which they have 
provoked. 

Their existence in the old Syriac has been 
made clear enough by the comparison of 
the Curetonian version with the Sinai Gos- 
pels ; and the evidence brought forward is 
supported by the Tatian Harmony, which 
shows decidedly the use of the phrase, “ He 
was living with her in purity.” Ephrem 
quotes the expression in his Commentary 
on Tatian again and again, evidently as a 
part of his text, which he calls in one place 
“the Scripture,” and to which in another 

lace he adds the words, “So it is read.” 

The correction had, therefore, been made 
in the copy of Tatian used by Ephrem. 
Now, whether the first Syriac version of 
the Gospel was modelled on Tatian’s prior 
work, or whether Tatian’s work was com- 
posed out of the first Syriac Gospels, it 
will be very difficult to deny that the 
Syriac version, either at its source or near 
to the same, was in the form which is pre- 
sented to us by the new Codex Sinaiticus. 
If all the Old Syriac texts that have come 
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to light show traces either of the unortho- 
dox form or of a correction of the same, 
there must be unorthodoxy near the source. 

When we turn to the Greek Gospels we 
find that a group of erratic MSS. which is 
commonly known by the name of the Ferrar 
Group (after the learned Dublin Professor 
who first studied their relations to one 
another,) and which are proved to come 
from a common lost original, had in their 
archetype at Matthew i. 16 very nearly the 
reading of the Curetonian text, “To whom 
betrothed the Virgin Mary bare Jesus who 
is called Christ.” 

There is evidence, then, that the re- 
formed reading was current in Greek as 
well as in Syriac. 

Further, it was current in the old Latin; al- 
most all the representatives of this old Latin 
text show the same tradition, reading, “To 
whom bethrothed the Virgin Mary begat 
(or bare) Jesus who is called Christ (or 
Jesus Christ.) The Latin of the Codex 
Beze has the same peculiarity; nor is there 
any doubt that the same feature would 
have been found in the corresponding 
Greek, if the companion page had not been 
torn away. 

To the foregoing add that the same 
amended reading is current also in copies 
of the Armenian version, which derive 
their text, in all probability, from the 
Syriac. 

We have proved that, if the Curetonian 
text be a reformation of the Sinai form, 
then the influence of the Sinai readings is 
to be seen in Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
texts. Applying the maxim that coinci- 
dence of readings implies community of 
ultimate origin for such readings, we may 
reasonably believe that the ancestry of the 
group of new readings which we have been 
discussing coincides with the ancestry of 
a great variety of MSS. diffused in differ- 
ent languages. 

In following these MSS, back to their 
source, we have little hesitation in saying 
that we should pass into or pass through a 
MS. in which the text was arranged as we 
see it in the new Syriac Codex. 

Perhaps this will become clearer if we 
represent the relationship of these readings 
by a rough diagram on the next page. 

We do not wish this diagram to be re- 
garded as final, for we cannot classify 
MSS. from the study of a single passage; 
but it serves to express the following text- 
ual facts, that in very early times there 
were,as regards the first chapter of Matthew, 
two branches of text, one the branch which 
we know by the accepted and almost uni- 
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versal Greek tradition, the other a non- 
Catholic text, in which Joseph was repre- 
sented as the husband of Mary ina different 
sense from the Catholic acceptation. The 
line of unorthodox tradition again divides 
into two, one of which carries a reformed 
text, more pronounced in its orthodoxy 
than the first divergence, and the other, 
which conserves the non-Catholic text, ap- 
pears in the old Syriac in our Codex Sina- 
iticus. On the secondary orthodox side are 
grouped, in various ramifications which are 
not yet clearly made out, the other mem- 
bers of the dispersed family, which bear 
the marks of reformation from unorthodoxy. 
The diagram is only meant to assist the 
imagination, and does not carry a strict 
genealogical meaning; for we do not yet 
know whether what we have called, for the 
sake of convenience, the unorthodox and 
secondary orthodox readings originated in 
Syriac or elsewhere; and since there was 
much passing to and fro of readings in al] 
directions we must not draw hasty conclu- 
sions as to genealogy. Let us move slow- 
ly and we shall be more likely to move 
safely. 

We have now proved our second point— 
viz.,that the peculiar features of the Nativity 
section in the Sinai MS. do not detach it 
from the main body of the MSS. of the New 
Testament, in such a way as to allow us to 
set the Codex on one side as merely eccen- 
tric. For it is genealogically linked with 
many other authorities. When there are 
enough people who show signs of the same 
peculiarity, we cease to describe them by 
the opprobrious term “ eccentric,” because 
the missile is capable of being thrown back 





on the sender. And it is the same with 
MSS. as with individuals. 

We pass on to the third point—viz., that 
this divergence which we find in the primi- 
tive evangelical tradition corresponds in its 
first stage with a divergence of opinion in 
the primitive Church. 

The genealogies, of which we have a 
couple preserved in our canonical Gospels, 
but of which we have reason to believe a 
larger number than two to have been prim- 
itively current, are mere fossils belonging 
to certain strata of belief. They were 
alive once; they are dead now. They are 
the drift-wood of early controversies carried 
down in the gulf-stream of the evangelical 
literature. Every one is, I suspect, of the 
nature of a polemical broadside, however 
pointless they may seem to us to be, and 
probably it is only in a very narrow sense 
that they can be considered historical. 
They were compiled to confirm existing 
opinions, rather than to produce beliefs. 
The final appeal in such cases was not to 
the Gospels, which had scarcely attained 
their canonical form, and certainly took 
time to acquire their ecclesiastical authority, 
but to the ancient Scriptures to which the 
Gospels adhered as a pendant. This was 
necessary, because the first questions of the 
Church had to be discussed in the syna- 
gogues, and the debates were of necessity, 
Rabbinical in character. The dialogue of 
Justin with Trypho is a favorable specimen 
of the kind of discussion that must have 
prevailed. The value of the genealogies 
consists in their disclosure of the opinions 
which called for their production, and not 
in the genealogies themselves; and it is 
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quite possible that every school of thought, 
Christian or Judzo-Christian, had its Sepher 
Toledoth or Book of Generations. 

When we look at the extant fragments 
of historical evidence with regard to the 
beliefs concerning our Lord’s origin, we 
find over and above the Catholic belief, 
distinct traces of other opinions; and these 
are chiefly the following: 

(1) That He was the Son of Joseph and 
Mary without any suggestion reflecting 
upon His birth as doubtful, or any sign 
that it was unusual. (Cerinthus, Car- 
pocrates and the Adoptionists generally.) 

(2) There was a scandalous story, 
which finds favor in the Talmud, that He 
was the Son of Mary by some unknown 
person, said to be a soldier of the name 
of Panther. 

The latter supposition is certainly late, a 
mere scoffing product of the second cen- 
tury ; I arrived independently in studying 
this legend, which is current in the Tal- 
mud, at a conclusion which had already 
been announced years since by Nitzsch, 
that the Panthera of Celsus’ revilings and 
the Bar Panthera or Pandera of the Jews 
are anagrams on the name of the Blessed 
Virgin (Parthenos.)* 

The real value of the Panthera story 
consists in the fact that it supplies early 
second century evidence for the currency 
and general acceptance of the doctrine of 
the Partheneity of Mary.t The antiquity 
of this doctrine may also be seen from 
Treneeus’ statement that Cerinthus denied 
the virgin birth because it seemed to him 
to be an impossibility. It was, therefore, 
a current belief at least as early as the 
time of Cerinthus—i.e., at-the end of the 
first century. 

But this does not mean that such a doc- 
trine was universally held: the statement 
of Justin that some of our brethren regard 
Jesus Christ as a man from among men, 
without regard to what the prophetical 
Scriptures say about him, proves that 
diversity of opinion existed, and was to 
some extent and in certain circles even tol- 
erated. If you cannot, says Justin in 
effect, believe Him to be God from heaven, 
this should not hinder you’ from ac- 
knowledging him to be the Christ. And 





*Any objection which may be made from the fact that 
the name Panthera is found written in Hebrew with a 
hard ¢, or with a d, may be dismissed, for we have the 
Greek form of the name preserved, and it is certainly 
Panther; if this could be derived from a Hebrew form 
Pantera, there is nothing to prevent the converse process, 
viz., the manufacture of the Hebrew Pantera out of 
Panthera, or out of the Parthenos. 

.+She must have already acquired her ecclesiastical 
title of the Blessed Virgin, if her name was to be the 
‘Subject of literary by-play. 
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this moderate language is exactly what we 
should expect from Justin and those who 
stood with him, who derived the main sup- 
port of their beliefs from the prophetical 
Scriptures. The order of their propaganda 
seems to have been to establish, first, the 
doctrine that Jesus was the Messiah of the 
Scriptures, then to declare his miraculous 
birth and pre-existence from the Scriptures, 
and, lastly, to conclude Him to be God 
from heaven, according to the Scriptures. 
But whatever order was observed in the 
demonstration, or whatever arguments 
were adduced, either from the Scriptures or 
elsewhere, it is certain that almost every 
stage in the demonstration is marked by 
the rise of a school or the growth of a 
heresy; and of all schools and heresies, the 
most prominent, if we may judge from the 
evidence of church history, is the Adop- 
tionist school, composed of those who 
placed the advent of the Divine Nature in 
Jesus at the time of the Baptism, and not 
at the Miraculous Conception. This did 
not necessarily involve a disbelief in the 
pre-existence of Christ; on the contrary, it 
almost requires such a belief wherever any 
power, zon, or the like, was said to have 
descended; but certainly did involve an un- 
qualified belief in the natural birth of the 
Lord Jesus from human parentage. 

Accordingly, when Epiphanius tells us 
that Cerinthus and Carpocrates attempt- 
ed to prove from the genealogy in their 
Gospel of Matthew that Christ was of 
the seed of Joseph and Mary, I do not 
see that we need hesitate to say that our 
newly-found Codex, which certainly sup- 
plies material for such arguments as are in- 
dicated by Epiphanius, ought to be de- 
scribed as an Adoptionist MS., or at least 
as a MS. colored with Adoptionist views. 
It need not be the very Gospel used in 
Cerinthian circles, but it is certainly suffi- 
ciently like to it to share with the Gospel 
spoken of by Epiphanius in a common des- 
ignation. 

We shall confirm the accuracy of our de- 
scription of the Sinai MS. as Adoptionist 
by drawing attention to another reading of 
a similar tendency. 

We premise that the emphasis of Adop- 
tionism is laid upon the occurrences at the 
Baptism, which is regarded as the time of 
the Election of Christ. Its proof-text 
from the Old Testament is the verse in the 
second Psalm, “Thou art my Son; this 
day have I begotten thee.” As is well 
known to students, there are traces in the 
New Testament of the intrusion or ex- 
trusion of this verse; when, therefore, we 
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look for Adoptionist readings, the chief 
places to look are the accounts of the Bap- 
tism. The question then is proposed, 
whether our MS. shows any traces of such 
Adoptionist readings, and whether, if it 
does so, it stands sole or in a linkage with 
other early MSS., after the manner which 
we described in the discussion of the new 
readings in Matthew. 

Now it is certainly remarkable that in 
our Gospel of (John i., 34) we find in 
place of the current text, “I saw and bear 
record that this is the Son of God,” the 
variation “I saw and bear record that: this 
is the Chosen of God.” Moreover, when 
we turn to the old Latin texts, we find that 
three of the best representatives of the 
Latin tradition have as follows: electus 
filius dei (Cod. a); dei filius electus (Cod. 
b); and filius electus det (Cod. #72); where 
the variation of the order is sufficient of 
itself to lead us to suspect that there has 
been a correction of a primitive form— 
“the Chosen of God” to the Canonical 
“Son of God.” It will be noticed, again, 
that the Syriac reading is, in its simplicity, 
earlier than the old Latin tradition, and 
preserves the form with which the Canoni- 
cal text has, in the Latin, been combined. 
Here, then, we have a distinct trace of 
Adoptionism, exactly parallel to the read- 
ings in the genealogy of Matthew; and it 
will be very difficult to credit the Fourth 
Evangelist with the expression. 

We have now established our third 
point—viz., that -the divergence of the 
Sinai text in certain notable readings of 
the first chapter of Matthew and elsewhere 
from the current texts of the Gospel run 
parallel with the division of the early 
Church into Adoptionists and Incarnation- 
ists. We will illustrate this fundamental 
divergence of belief by a single glimpse at 
the methods employed by the two opposing 
schools when in controversy one with the 
other. 

The general procedure of the orthodox 
school was to quote and comment upon 
certain testimonies from the Old Testament. 

The main text was Is. vii. 14, “ A virgin 
shall conceive,” which was so effective a 
demonstration that the Jews were obliged 
to introduce a new Greek version in the 
time of Hadrian in order to displace the 
conclusions drawn from the rendering of the 
LXX. in this passage. Those who have 
estimated the extent to which the Septua- 
gint was employed in Jewish circles, and 

in all probability in Jewish synagogues 
outside of Palestine, will comprehend the 
controversial exigency of the situation. 
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A second text which was employed at a 
very early time was the verse in Daniel 
(ii. 34), “ A stone was cut out of the moun- 
tain without hands ;” the identification of 
Christ with the Stone of prophecy (for to 
the early commentators He was not merely 
the spiritual Rock of the desert wandering, 
but every other piece of Biblical petrology 
reflected Him and His mission) was a com- 
monplace of the first and second centuries, 
and the words “ without hands” were read- 
ily interpreted to mean “ without human 
intervention ”—i.e., from the Virgin di- 
rectly. 

It is interesting that we know in this 
case the reply of the party which did not 
accept the doctrine of the Virgin Birth. It 
has been preserved for us by St. Ephrem 
who, in his Commentary upon Tatian, re- 
cords so many opposite opinions, and answers 
them in so many inconsistent ways, as to 
lead incautious readers to believe that the 
work is not really his, but aseries of strata 
of extracts from different writers. St. 
Ephrem quotes the passage from Daniel 
(“Cut out of the rock without hands,”) 
and then says, “This is not the same idea 
as ‘Look to the mountain and the valley,’ 
where he intimates the male and the female, 
for he says, ‘Without hands.’ For as 
Adam in the creation of Eve filled the part 
both of father and mother, so did Mary in 
the generation of our Lord.” 

The editor of Ephrem’s Commentary was 
puzzled as to the meaning of this passage, 
and failed to identify the alternative verse 
which Ephrem quoted. The passage is not 
difficult to recognise. It is Isaiah li. 1, 
which is interpreted to mean the male and 
the female. A reference either to the 
actual text, or better still to Ephrem’s com- 
mentary on Isaiah én loc., will show this 
with perfect clearness.* 

The objector’s reply is now intelligible 
enough ; for the stone cut from the rock, 
he suggests a stone hewn out of the moun- 
tain and digged out of a valley, implying, 
as St. Ephrem says, by this symbolism the 
male and the female. 

The illustration gives an idea of the 
lines on which the popular discussion was 
conducted. It was not quite the method 
of modern theology, but it has a historical 
interest of its own, and cannot be neglected 
by the student. 

Here, then, as so often happens with St. 
Ephrem’s polemics, we are taken back into 





*The comment is: ‘* Look to the mountain whence ye 
were cut out, and to the ditch from whence ye were called: 
reminding them of Abraham their father, indicating him 
by the name of the ‘ mountain;’ and of Sara, their mother, 
depicting her by the name of the valley (or ditch).” 
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the early days when the verse quoted was 
a party watchword, and are enabled to see 
from a special instance the way in which 
little people with Rabbinic methods tried 
to solve great questions. And it is pretty 
clear that even down to St. Ephrem’s day 
they were not all of one mind as to the 
solution. 
Now that we have established the three 
points which we essayed to prove, the ex- 
istence of a group of what for convenience 
I may call Cerinthian readings, the influ- 
ence of the Cerinthian text, and its corre- 
spondence with the known historical fact 
of a Cerinthian or Adoptionist party in the 
early Church, we must return to the ques- 
tion of the genuineness of those readings 
as against the common and orthodox Greek 
text. 
I do not here name them Cerinthian in 
order to condemn them, but only for the 
sake of distinguishing them from the re- 
ceived readings. The question is whether 
in these new readings we find ourselves at 
the back of all previously existing read- 
ings or not. At first sight there may seem 
to be some plausibility in the supposition ; 
we are certainly behind Ephrem’s copy of 
Tatian, and we seem to have a concurrence 
of evidence in various languages whose 
point of derivation must be at a very early 
period. But this multiplicity of evidence 
is more apparent than real. 
Of the texts which diverge from what 
I call Cerinthus, the Ferrar group has re- 
cently been the object of special study at 
my own hands. In a lecture delivered at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, in last Novem- 
ber,* I pointed out that the ancestor of this 
group of MS. had undergone influence from 
a Syriac MS. of the Gospels, and established 
a theory, which I propounded several years 
ago in my notes on the Tatian Harmony, 
that the peculiarities of this group of MS. 
are due to re-translation from the Syriac. 
So that the evidence of the Ferrar group 
does not add anything to the known fact 
of the existence of the Cerinthian and the 
reformed Cerinthian readings in Syriac. 
The same thing is true in regard to the 
more obscure evidence of the Tatian Har- 
mony. I feel pretty sure now that this 
Harmony was made out of actually existing 
Syriac MSS. of the Gospels. The proof is 
not simple, nor suitable for the pages of a 
review, but I will give one instance to show 
what I mean. 

One of the most characteristic readings 
of Tatian has been held to be the expres- 





*“ On the Origin of the Ferrar Group.” London: C. J. 
Clay & Sons, 
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sion of Mark (viii. 26); preserved in the 
Arabic Harmony, where we are told that 
the Syro-Phenician woman, upon whose 
daughter the Lord showed compassion, 
was a native of Emesa (or Homs) of Syria. 
The reading has, at first sight, every ap- 
pearance of being an addition to the infor- 
mation in the canonical Gospels. If it is 
really a part of Tatian’s text, I can prove, 
however, that he was working on Syriac 
Gospels. The proof is as follows: the 
Persic version, which was made from a 
Syriac text, says the woman was “from 
Phenice of Syria—i.e., from Homs,” from 
which we suspect that Homs of Syria in 
Tatian’s text is merely an explanation of 
‘“*Phenice of Syria.” And this is confirmed 
by the dictionary of Bar Ali and a number 
of other authorities, who tell us that 
“ Phenice of Syria is the city Homs.” If, 
then, Tatian’s text had “ Homs of Syria,” 
it is explanatory of an earlier text “Phen- 
ice of Syria,” and this text must have been 
a translation of the troublesome Greek 
word “Syro-Phenician.” The collateral 
evidence for the existence of such a trans- 
lation is abundant, Tatian was therefore 
working on translated Gospels. It appears, 
therefore, that his evidence also, as might 
have been expected, runs back into a Syriac 
source ; and in so far as he is in evidence 
for the reformed Cerinthian reading, the 
evidence is Syriac evidence. 

We come next to the Latin texts, which 
certainly had the reformed Cerinthian 
reading at their source. The close agree- 
ment between the old Latin and old Syriac 
texts has long been matter of remark, and 
various theories have been proposed to ex- 
plain it, such as that the Syriac had drawn 
on the old Latin or the old Latin on the 
Syriac, or both on a modification of the 
Greek. The discussion of the matter is 
yet incomplete ; but, as far as it has gone, 
it is perhaps more favorable to a belief in 
the direct influence of the Syriac upon 
other texts than to any other hypothesis. 
Probably we shall see our way more clearly 
in this matter before long. Meanwhile 
the matter stands thus: the evidence for 
the Cerinthian and reformed Cerinthian 
readings is largely, and perhaps wholly 
Syriac evidence. But in any case the 
original group of Cerinthian readings is 
behind the whole body of witnesses which 
are called “ Western” in the parlance of 
textual criticism. E 

We have now placed the group of new 
readings in its right setting among the 
authorities for the text, and in its right 
place in the history of belief; and we will 
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conclude by saying something on the ques- 
tion of their relation to the archetype of 
Matthew, and try to answer the question, 
“ Are they valid against the Greek?” 

The first objection to the priority of the 
new Syriac readings lies in the use of the 


‘ expression, “the Virgin Mary,” in Matthew 


i. 16. It isa late expression relatively to 
the New Testament. Even in the Apology 
of Aristides, which is one of our earliest 
witnesses for the Virgin Birth, she is simply 
“a Hebrew Virgin ;” so that if we were 
to receive the words, “ Virgin Mary,” or 
“Mary the Virgin,” as a popular and under- 
stood title, into the earliest form of the 
Gospel, we should be guilty of an ana- 
chronism. 

We recognize this instinctively in the 
Curetonian readings and in the old Latin 
texts, where the occurrence of the words 
has even led to the belief that they formed 
part of an attempt to color the text in the 
direction of the dogma of the perpetual 
virginity. These words, at all events, 
never formed part of the primitive text in 
any book of the New Testament, nor 
should we be nearer to the first form of 
the Gospel of Matthew by editing them in 
place of the received text. 

The next objection, a far more serious 
one, lies, as our readers have probably ob- 
served, in the inconsistency of the Sinai 
narrative as a whole; while the received 
story is miraculous and consistent, the 
new account is miraculous and inconsistent: 
it represents our Lord as the direct off- 
spring of Joseph and Mary, but introduces 
a miraculous descent of an angel to explain 
what was, on its own hypothesis, a natural 
phenomenon. It omits the passage in 
which we are told of Joseph 
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presumably implying the reverse of this 
statement, and yet it announces the birth 
as supernatural. Nor can these inconsis- 
tencies be removed, except by withdrawing 
the whole section concerning the angelic 
vision. If the angel remains, the theory of 
the normal generation must go, or the visit 
of the angel must be reduced to the annun- 
ciation of a non-miraculous event. 

Try and accommodate the incident of 
the angelic vision to the definitely ex- 
pressed paternity of Joseph, and you will 
be obliged to erase the statements that 
Mary was with child before marriage, that 
the conception was from the Holy Spirit, 
that the prophecy was fulfilled that a vir- 
gin should conceive, as well as the clause 
actually absent in the Sinaitic text (oix 
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éyivwokev abriyv gc), Even the casual remark 
that Joseph was a just man would have 
to be removed, as being, on the hypothe- 
sis of the accuracy of the Sinaitic text, 
inconsistent with his conduct before the 
vision and the meditated divorce which 
was prevented by the vision. We should 
have to reduce the Infancy section to 
shreds before it would satisfy an Adop- 
tionist hypothesis. And we can, therefore, 
only conclude that this section of the text 
was, in the first instance, not an Adoption- 
ist, but an orthodox product, from which 
it follows at once that the Adoptionist 
variants which occur in the Angel section 
are depravations. And to conclude thus 
for the verses in question, in view of the 
fact that these new readings which we 
have been studying form a_ connected 
group of a similar tendency, is to throw 
the gravest doubt on the genuineness of 
the variant, “Joseph . . . . begat 
Jesus,” in the genealogy proper. 

It appears, then, that the writer who has 
come to our knowledge in the variants of 
the Sinai MS. is not the original composer of 
the text, but some later person, very near 
in date to the first hand, who has attempt- 
ed to make the story non-miraculous by a 
series of inadequate incisions and excisions 
in an already existing text. 

If the preceding sketch of the new text 
be a just one, and the arguments brought 
forward valid, we are entitled to say of the 
leading changes of text which appear in 
our copy that “an enemy hath done this,” 
and to apply the adjective Cerinthian to 
the readings, not merely by way of recog- 
nition, but as an indication of bad faith in 
the transmission of the Gospel. 

The inquiry made in these pages is a pre- 
liminary one; we have not professed to 
exhaust the critical side of the question, 
nor to enter upon its more distinctly theo- 
logical issues. All that we have tried to 
do -is to demonstrate the existence of a 
bifurcation in the primitive text of the 
New Testament from the remarkable evi- 
dence which has recently come to light, 
and to show which of the two branches has 
the greater claim to be considered the 
primitive text. 

To the devout readers it may, perhaps, 
seem that this cold-blooded criticism of 
vital questions is wanting in due reverence. 
I can, however, assure them that such is 
not the case. Upon two separate occasions 
I have taken off my shoes in the Chapel of 
the Burning Bush on Mount Sinai, although 
in the habit of regarding 
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‘* Earth crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God.” 

Should we, then, fall short of adorations 
in the Convent Library, or in the study of 
MSS. of the Scriptures, veritable bushes of 
fire, common or uncommon? Nay! I 
hope that, whatever may be the outcome 
of our studies, and apart from the question 
of their furtherance of orthodox theology, 
we may always belong to the order of dis- 


calceate friars. 





ARCHAZOLOGY AND CRITICISM. 
By ANDREW HARPER. 
From The Expositor (London), November, 1894, 


IN all inquiries into the history of a re- 
mote past, criticism and archeology gener- 
ally go hand in hand. They mutually con- 
trol and further each other, and they ought 
as a rule to point to similar conclusions. 
But at present that does not seem to be the 


case. <A slowly widening divergence in the 


tendency of Archeology and Criticism has 
been manifesting itself, until they threaten 
to stand opposite each other as irreconcil- 
able foes. In the main, Archeology has 
been decisively pushing back the border 
line of the historic period to always remoter 
periods. Criticism, on the other hand, has 
been tending, especially in regard to relig- 
ious history, to the view that everything be- 
fore the fourth or fifth century, B Cc. is so 
obscure that we must resign ourselves to 
very partial and conjectural opinions regard- 
ing it. The one has manifested a growing 
tendency to esteem the good faith and ac- 
curacy of early tradition and ancient authors 
always more highly; the other has grown 
suspicious to such a degree that it admits 
nothing to be true in these but what it is 
actually compelled to admit. The extreme 
results of this latter attitude are seen in 
Darmesteter’s recent declaration that the 
Zendavesta belongs to an age immediately 
preceding our era, or to an even later date ; 
in the assertions of some French scholars 
that the Vedas are not much anterior to 
Alexander the Great; and in the almost 
helpless drift of Old Testament critics to a 
position regarding the dates of Israelite 
literature which apparently will not be very 
greatly caricatured in Vernes’ view that all 
the prophetic writings are the product of 
the two or three centuries before Christ. It 
has thus become a very grave and important 
question which of these opposite tendencies, 
the tendency to accept ancient tradition and 
ancient literature, except where they can be 
disproved or rendered improbable, or the ten- 
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dency to reject them, except where they can 
be proved, is the more wholesome and the 
more likely to be a guideto truth. For stu- 
dents of the Old Testament this is the ques- 
tion of the hour, and in the history of the crit- 
icism of the Homeric Poems, and of the 
Schliemann archeological investigations, I 
think we may find materials for an approxi- 
mate if not a decisive answer. Exception- 
ally good materials for the study of this his- 
torv have come into the hands of all by the 
pubtication of Dr. Schuchardt’s summing up 
and criticism of Schliemann’s results in his 
recent admirable book, Schliemann’s Exca- 
vations, and in Prof. Perrot’s luminous arti- 
cles on Mycenzan civilization in the Febru- 
ary number of the Revue des deux Mondes 
for this year. Without pretending to any 
authority on Hellenic questions, and relying 
only on the general agreement of Hellenic 
scholars, I think it may be possible to show 
that the truth lies with the archeologists, 
and that as in regard to Homer, so also in 
regard to the Old Testament, trust, and not 
distrust, is the justifiable attitude even on 
purely literary and historic grounds. 


a 


A century ago the critical view of the 
Homeric poems was, for the first time in 
modern days, advanced by Wolf. In its 
essence, his contention was that they were 
not the work of Homer, or of any single 
author ; that they were not, except in a 
very secondary sense, contemporary with 
the civilization they describe, so that we 
could not authoritatively learn from them 
the state of early Greece, and that their 
original basis was a number of separate 
poems, which had been welded into a whole 
by an editor at a comparatively late date. 
As soon as this theory was broached, the 
bulk of Homeric scholars took ‘ position 
strongly against it, while a minority of 
younger and more adventurous men wel- 
comed it, aud carried it farther than Wolf, 
who was conservative as well as critical, 
would have approved. ‘That was in Ger- 
many. In England, for the most part, the 
new theory was disregarded, and long after 
it had received serious consideration from 
German scholars it was looked upon by 
English Hellenists as a merely provincial 
freak or curiosity. But the conflict between 
the twoviews went on unremittingly for years, 
and bit by bit the critical view made its way. 
At length, when victory in Germany was 
practically assured, it began seriously to 
affect English opinions. When that took 
place, English scholars followed rapidly in 
the footsteps of the critical German school, 


go 


until there was scarcely any Hellenist of 
repute who did not admit that the homo- 
geneity and contemporaneousness of the 
Homeric poems could not be maintained. 
Under these circumstances, opinions could 
not but vary greatly as to the historic value 
of the poems. The more sceptical asserted 
that they had no basis in fact, that there 
never had been any such Troy as they de- 
scribe, and that the earliest parts of them 
were centuries later than the events they 
professed to narrate. They were, in short, 
pure works of imagination, in which the 
background of daily life which was necessary 
had been supplied by transferring to pre- 
Dorian times the civilization and the cir- 
cumstances of the Ionian Greeks in Asia 
Minor. On the other hand, a very few still 
held that the poems were in the main the 
work of one man, were contemporary wit- 
nesses as to the state of early Greece, and 
that all that was doubtful in them could be 
explained by the supposition of a later edi- 
tion, which had left the original work prac- 
tically untouched. But a greater number 
held a middle position. Admitting the 
composite character of the poems, they fell 
back upon Wolf’s original supposition. 


They asserted that there had been a Homer, 
who had written a much smaller but con- 
nected poem on the subject of the Siege of 


Troy, and had fixed the outline so that the 
succeeding writers who filled up this outline 
felt themselves entirely controlled by it. 
This was the end of nearly 100 years’ de- 
bate. Almost every possible combination 
of hypotheses had been suggested in its 
course, but opinion had run finally into 
these three channels, and it seemed as if 
further progress would be impossible with 
the materials available, and that no definite, 
reliable, generally accepted conclusion could 
be reached. 

Just at this point, however, an enthusi- 
astic believer in Homer, Dr. Schliemann, 
determined to put the matter to the test of 
~ excavation. e trusted Homer, believed 
that his poems, especially the Iliad, rested 
upon clear and definite acquaintance with 
ancient days, and that the great twin-poems 
had been the work of one man. Having, 
fortunately, acquired enough of money to 
make him independent of any extraneous 
need, he set to work to dig on the very 
spots which the Homeric poems celebrated 
as the sites of cities and castles. His first 
great effort was at Hissarlik on the Troad, 
which among the people was called Troy, 
and which in Roman times had been re- 
garded as the siteof the famous city. After 
arduous, and at first almost futile labors, 
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he succeeded in laying bare a series of re- 
mains of ancient towns, superimposed one 
upon the other, dating from Roman times 
back toa pre-historic period. In the earliest. 
but one of these, he thought he recognized 
the Troy of Homer, a town as Homer makes 
Troy tobe. But that difficulty has since 
been set aside. But it was soon pointed out 
that the remains were far too small for such. 
According to Schuchardt, what was here 
found was the citadel or acropolis, contain- 
ing the palaces of the royal clan with the 
houses of their retainers, while on the plain 
below, as Homer evidently implies when he 
makes Hector, Il. VI. 392, pass through 
péya actv before reaching the outer gate, lay 
the city proper. On the citidel hill were 
found the remains of a royal palace, nearly 
resembling the Homeric royal houses, and 
of gateways of exactly the type to which 
the Skaian gate belonged—towers through 
which the roadway passes, with chambers 
above, from which non-combatants might 
look down upon the strife. In the plain, 
again, ‘‘ every trench dug in the supposed 
site of the lower city has yielded countless 
potsherds, similar to those of the first and 
second cities” on the hill. Moreover, it has 
been discovered that the buildings on the 
citadel hill did not perish by slow decay, but 
were suddenly destroyed by a great confla- 
gration. Everywhere the sun-dried bricks 
are found burned on the exposed side, and 
in the ruins of one of the houses the skele- 
ton of a young girl was found, leaning 
against the wall, covered with wood cin- 
ders. Clearly, therefore, the hill of His- 
sarlik and the plain at its foot had been in 
very early times the site of an important 
city, and in its second period the citodel had 
been defended by “ a stately circuit of for- 
tifications protected by gates and towers 
such as are found on no other site on the 
Troad or on the Asia Minor coast at so early 
a date.” At that time, therefore, the city 
must “‘ have held a prominent position not 
only on the Troad, but also on the whole of 
that Asia Minor coast, that is, in the mari- 
time interest of the Archipelago. It was cer- 
tainly the capital of the country, and on 
account of its important position in the 
straits between two seas it would be called 
upon to enter actively into wider relations.”’* 
It was in short a strong piratical and com- 
mercial city. Nor is that all that these ex- 
cavations have revealed. The art ofthe place 
as seen in its architecture, its ornaments, 
etc., occupies ‘‘a middle position between 
the three great civilizations of the ancient 
world, the Assyro-Babylonian, the Egyptian, 
* Schuchardat, p. 90. 
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and the Greek.” From Assyria its builders 
got their habit of building in sun-dried 
brick. From Egypt they learned to ‘‘ scarp ” 
their walls, a practice which originated 
there. Finally, in form the Trojan gates 
and palaces entirely correspond with what 
is found at Tyrus and Mycenez. As for the 
ornaments, those of ivory and jade prove 
intercourse with Central Asia; those of gold 
are made after the same model as those of 
Mycene; while the shape of some of their 
finer vessels are distinctly Egyptian. But 
their ‘‘ every-day utensils, such as cooking 
pots, water jars, cups and spoons, are made 
on the spot.’’ These, with such of their 
gold ornaments as are not early Greek in 
style, have a quite individual character. 
Finally, the relations with Mycenean art 
are found only towards the end of the period 
in which the second city flourished. Every- 
thing consequently combines to characterize 
these ‘‘ Trojans,’’ if we may so call them, 
as a people in a transitional stage of culture. 
They had a wide commerce, but were them- 
selves too long separated from the purely 
Asiatic races to work in the Asiatic style, 
and had too recently come into contact with 
Greece to have fully adopted in all things 
the Greek manner. 

Such is the position of the “ Trojans”’ 
according to the Schliemann discoveries. 
We turn now to the Greek side, and find 
the same or even greater correspondence 
between the poems and the facts. At 
Mycene, from which the leaders of the ex- 
pedition against Troy are said to have come, 
remains of a still more remarkable character 
have been discovered, including a citadel of 
immense strength, and a palace of the same 
character as that discovered at Hissarlik. 
Evidently here too the ruling clan, with 
their retainers and dependents, occupied 
the citadel as their quarter, and had their 
tombs there. At the foot of the citadel 
spread the lower city, in which the other 
clans had their dwelling, each in its own 
quarter, and with its own burying place, 
and the whole remains are of a date which 
ranges from 1500 B.c. to 1100 B.c. Just as 
Troy must have stood far above any other 
city of the time on the shores of Asia Minor, 
so Mycenz must have excelled all the cities 
of Greece at the same time. By its position, 
too, it received the commerce of both the 
Corinthian Gulf and of the Southern Medi- 
terranean, and enjoyed a wealth and cult- 
ure of a most unexpected kind. Mycenz 
and Troy, therefore, were political and com- 
mercial rivals at this remote time, and it is 
even conjectured that the piratical habits of 
the Trojans were the real cause of the Greek 
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attack. Further, in the tombs at Mycenz 
were discovered gold ornaments of the 
greatest value, beautifully wrought, just as 
the poems describe them, diadems and 
pendants, crosses and earrings, hairpins and 
necklaces. There were, too, daggers, inlaid 
after the manner of the shield of Achilles. 
On these, hunting scenes were depicted with 
extraordinary power and truth to life, vari- 
ously colored metals being used with marvel- 
lous skill. In every respect Homer’s account 
of early Greek art is justified, and what was 
once regarded as conclusive evidence of late 
date, is now shown to be an exact statement 
of what existed at that early time. The 
discoveries at Mycenw have put it beyond 
reasonable doubt that there was here a civili- 
zation exactly such as the poems describe, 
and the conclusion seems inevitable that. 
some of the writers who produced the poems 
must have lived in that period, or so shortly 
afterwards that the full details concerning 
it could be, and were, handed down in a 
perfectly reliable manner. In other words, 
these discoveries show that with regard to 
early Greek life and civilization some por- 
tions of these poems have all the value of 
history, as Prof. Jebb, sceptical and cautious 
as he is, entirely admits. In early Greece, 
therefore, before the Dorian invasion, which 
is generally dated 1100 B.c., there existed 
along the Eastern shores and in the islands. 
of the Aigean sea, a civilization of a high 
kind, yet totally different, and in many re- 
spects superior to either the Dorian civiliza- 
tion or that of the Ionian cities of Asia Mi- 
nor, both of which arose later. In archi- 
tecture it is superior tothe Dorian, for there 
are no Dorian citadels, and Mycenean art is 
superior to anything the Dorians did in any 
later time. On the other hand, it is differ- 
ent from Ionian civilization in this, that 
while the Ionians were keen and advent- 
urous merchants, entirely democratic in feel- 
ing, the Achaians, as we may call the pre- 
Dorian Greeks, were groups of aristocrats, 
who cared little for commerce, which they 
left to the Phoenicians, and lived mainly 
on the produce of the soil, which their serfs. 
cultivated. 

Now these facts are remarkable enough 
in themselves, but their main importance 
for us is the general inference which can 
rightly be drawn from them as to the char- 
acter of Homer. The first hasty deduction 
was that in every detail the poems were 
simply a verifying of history, and that the 
very castles and treasuries and graves of 
Priam and Agamemnon had been discov- 
ered. But further consideration has shown 
that no such view is tenable. In many 
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things the poems are imaginative enough, 
they had not been poems else. As Prof. 
Jebb has pointed out, if the Achwans are 
rightly depicted, the Trojans cannot be so. 
for in manners, customs, thought, and 
speech, the Trojans differ hardly at all from 
them. Nevertheless, conclusions of a very 
important kind can be drawn with safety 
from the results of these excavations. First 
of all the poems have preserved a perfectly 
accurate view of Greek civilization as it ex- 
isted about 1300 B.c., for the life they 
describe is pre-Dorian. Secondly, they can- 
not as a whole have been originally produced 
in Ionian Asia Minor, for no Ionian Greek 
could have had such accurate’ knowledge 
of pre-Dorian Greek life as they exhibit. 
Even if such an one had received a tradition 
of it, he could not have reproduced it with 
such truth of detail without an artistic skill 
and an archeological knowledge which, so 
far as is known, no one then possessed. But 
thirdly, there are in the poems many pas- 
sages Which reveal a much later time. Put- 


ting aside Mr. Walter Leaf’s attractive 
speculations in his introduction to Schu- 
chardt’s volume, as to the possibility of the 
bulk of the poems having been originally 
written in an Mfolic dialect of an ancient 
type, and so being possibly contemporaneous 
with the Mycenean civilization, the only 


supposition that will meet the case is that 
the oldest portion of the poems must go 
back to the Achzxan time. Fourthly, see- 
ing that the later parts are in the main 
true to the Achean background, the earlier 
portions must have had a unity and com- 
pleteness of their own, which drew the lines 
for later compilers and editors so sharply 
that they too had to limit themselves by the 
original outline. There was, therefore, a 
Homer, who gave to the poems the unity 
universally felt in them by every poetic and 
understanding reader, but there has also 
been conspicuously and effectively at work 
upon them, a later hand or hands, as the 
critics always said. The net result, there- 
fore, seems to be that both parties to the 
discussion in regard to the age and author- 
ship of Homer have been right in what they 
affirmed, and wrong in what they denied. 
The traditionalists have been justified in 
their persistent refusal to believe that the 
narrative of the poems was a purely base- 
less and imaginative one, with no relation to 
the facts of ancient life at all, and in their 
adherence to the view that there was a unity 
notwithstanding al] diversities which implied 
one imaginative mind as the first source of 
the whole. But they were wrong in denying 
the existence of huge additions and interpo- 
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lations, and in asserting that the whole 
poems as they have come down to us, could 
have been the work of one mind and one 
period. As a matter of fact the central 
points of their position can now be main- 
tained only by admitting that such additions 
of foreign but related material do exist. 
For the marks of Ionian influence are so 
strong that if Homer must be all of one 
time and from one hand then it must be all 
of the Ionian time. But the critics are left 
in no better case. Their scepticism has been 
proved to be altogether excessive. Much 
that they regarded as purely imaginative 
and impossible at so early a date as the 
Homeric poems were said to belong to has 
been proved to be simply a most accurate 
account of the realities of precisely that early 
time. Their belief that originally there was 
no unity in the poems at all, that they were 
simply a mass of separate ballads dealing 
with the deeds and adventures of separate 
heroes, into which unity was brought only 
by the latest editors, is rendered in the last 
degree improbable. Further, their idea 
that these ancient singers and writers made 
good their utter ignorance of the past by 
transferring to it the circumstances of their 
own time, receives no countenance. But 
their main contention that there was in the 
poems too great diversity both of matter 
and style to permit of the supposition that 
one author had produced our Homer at one 
time, has been proved to be true, and their 
researches have been the means of pouring 
a fload of light upon the genesis and growth 
of the immortal work with which they had 
to do. In fact, it looks as if both the criti- 
cal and conservative tendencies were justi- 
fied, the one for its acuteness in noting dif- 
ferences, the other for its firmness in holding 
fast to that unity which, as a whole, the 
poems asserted for themselves. 


II. 


With regard to the critical theories of the 
Old Testament, the course of things has 
been very similar. In details, of course, 
there have been differences, the greater 
being this, that in the Old Testament 
criticism has had to do mainly with history 
and law, while in Homer all has been poetry. 
But in broad outline the course of things 
has been almost parallel. A century ago 
the critical reaction began here also. At 
first, too, most students of the Old Testa- 
ment were hostile, while a minority labored 
unweariedly to establish the critical posi- 
tion. Finally, Germany was won for the 
new views, and at length England tardily 
entered upon the field. We are now at the 
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stage when English opposition has almost 
wholly broken down, so far as special and 
qualified Old Testament scholars are con- 
cerned, while the traditional views are still 
held by the great mass of Bible readers, 
even among the educated. As to the theories 
held also, the analogy is close. Here in 
regard to the Scriptures, as there in regard 
to Homer, some still hold that Moses actu- 
ally himself wrote the Pentateuch, that the 
order of the books as they stand in our 
Bible is in the main the true one, and that 
we have written contemporary evidence at 
least for all that took place in the history of 
Israel from the time of the Exodus. The crit- 
ical school of Kuenen and Wellhausen, on the 
contrary, assert that except the Song of De- 
borah, we have no contemporary documents 
before the 9th century B.c., that scarce any 
Scriptural book is homogeneous, that they 
have been made up, the prophetic books as 
well as others, of a number of different 
documents put together by later editors, 
that they have been worked over and fitted 
into each other, and that all they tell us of 
the legislation, the worship, and the history 
of Israel, in times before the writing 
prophets, rests merely on tradition, varied 
and shot through with details arrived at by 
transferring to that past all that was thought 
essential in the present of the various 
writers and compilers. In that way we are 
deprived of all reliable documents for the 
earlier history. For the most part, of late 
the conflict of opinion has been between 
these two extreme views, but during the 
century since criticism began, almost every 
possible interpretation of the documents 
has been tried, and no decisive result 
seemed likely to emerge: There is, indeed, 
a middle view which is strongly represented 
in Britain—a view which accepts the com- 
posite character of the Scriptural books, 
which acceptsalso the later editors, but which 
is very slow to believe that the whole of a 
nation’s popular tradition can be disposed 
of as Wellhausen and Stade dipose of them. 
Men holding that position are inclined to 
belive that traditions such as those of the 
great deliverance from Egypt, of the legis- 
lation of Sinai, as to the life and work of 
Moses, are not mere baseless stories, that 
they do rest upon authentic facts, that the 
history of Israel did in those times, and 
from the hands of Moses, receive an impress 
which has proved to be essential and per- 
manent, and that we should be much nearer 
the truth, if that were the choice, in accept- 
ing these narratives to their most trifling 
detail than in rejecting’ them because of 
minor difficulties or general presuppositions. 
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But decisive facts in their form there were 
none. But here, too, archeology has come 
to our aid. As yet the results have been 
neither so striking nor so decisive as the 
Schliemann excavations have been. The 
enormously wide field, the greater complexity 
of the problem, and the relatively small 
amount of excavation made, have pre- 
vented that. In the main, however, the 
direction in which the results of excava- 
tion point is the same as that of the Schlie- 
mann excavations. The evidence of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions has 
brought the earliest periods of Israel’s 
existence as a nation into the full light of 
history, and they have given us documents 
contemporary with every decisive period of 
Israel’s development. Yet the result has 
been to increase the general confidence in 
the Scriptural writers as men entirely set 
upon accuracy so far as that was possible to- 
them. Whatever else they may be or do, 
they at least write in entire good faith, and, 
so far, I doubt whether one instance can be 
cited in which the monuments or inscrip- 
tions have favored the idea that the circum- 
stances of later times have been transferred 
to earlier. Moreover the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets have shown that writing could easily 
have been learned, and most probably was 
learned, by Israel’s leading men almost as 
soon as they came out of the desert, and 
that in any case there were numerous scribes 
who could have been hired to make records. 
It is, therefore, a priori likely that official 
documents belonging to the earliest time 
may have existed at the time when history 
began to be written. Further still, in the 
case of the 14th chapter of Genesis, evi- 
dence is accumulating that both as regards 
the warlike expedition from Babylonia, and 
the religious character and name of Jerusa- 
lem, it gave us the only hint we had as to 
the true state of things. Jn short, the 
whole tendency of discovery here, so far as 
it has gone, is much the same as we have 
seen it to be in Greece. Unless, therefore, 
it should suddenly take a new and unex- 
pected direction, the probabilities are that 
as in the other case, so in it will be found 
that the truth has been the exclusive pos- 
session of no one school. The adherents 
of tradition will probably have to admit the 
heterogeneous and composite character of 
the Scriptural books, and will not finally be 
able to maintain the early authorship of the 
Pentateuch as a whole, or the absence of 
later interpolations in others books. The 
critics, on the other hand, will probably 
have a good deal to retract of what they 
have written about the untrustworthy char- 
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acter of many books. On the whole, the 
reliable character of the fundamental lines 
of Israel’s history, as they are given in 
Scripture, will be confirmed, and the part 
taken by Moses in the establishment of the 
polity and religion of Israel will be found to 
be, not nearly so extensive, perhaps, as tra- 
dition would make it, but so intense and de- 
cisive that the whole later development was 
fixed by his action. Those who came after 
will be seen, most probably, to have only 
filled up the mould he fashioned. If so, the 
accuracy of the older view will in substance 
be vindicated. If ultimately that should 
te to be the case, the Church will have 
less to revise in her teachings than may 
have been feared, and the advantage of giv- 
ing free course to inquiry will once more 
have been triumphantly manifested. But 
in any case it must be clear that no greater 
service to Biblical science could be rendered 
than to promote new excavations in Biblical 
Jands, and to complete those already begun. 
Scholarship has all but exhausted the mate- 
rials at its disposal, and finality seems far 
off. The spade alone can give us new mate- 
rials, and we must look to the managers of 
the Palestine and Egyptian Exploration 
Funds as our court of final appeal. It is to 
be hoped that the friends of the Bible will 
see this, and that these Funds will be sup- 
ported with sufficient liberality to enable 
the great work to be carried on, and, if that 
be possible, completed. 


THEOLOGICAL AIMS AND 
PROGRESS. 


An AppREss TO THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


BY REV. PROFESSOR J. S. BANKS, 
From The Thinker (London), November, 1894. 


WE often hear it said that our days are 
unfavorable to theological study, and there 
is considerable truth in the remark. In a 
hurrying age like ours, no study which re- 
quires leisure and calm reflection can ex- 
pect to stand high in popular favor. The 
demands of practical Christian work are so 
exacting that little time is left for luxuries 
of intellectual and spiritual life. And 
there is another more general cause still. 
Natural science is the pet subject of the 
day. It has so much of the freshness and 
novelty of childhood, its benefits are so ob- 
vious, the territory it has to explore is so 
immense and wonderful, that it inevitably 
engrosses a large share of attention and gives 
direction to the current of thought. But 
if theology suffers from these causes, it 
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suffers in good company. Philosophy, 
which has so much in common with theol- 
ogy, is in the same position. But the di- 
minution of interest cannot be more than 
temporary. The tide now on the ebb is 
sure to flow again. Just now we classed 
theology among the luxuries of intellectual 
life ; and in a sense it isso. Like philos- 
ophy, it must be the favorite pursuit of 
the few. The theologian, like the poet 
and artist, is born, not made. At least 
there must be natural aptitudes, which 
study and training must mature. Yet, on 
the other hand, theology, like poetry and 
art and philosophy, is a necessity of man’s 
highest life. Although not necessary to 
the practical, every-day life of man, it is 
necessary to the life of reason and faith. 
Man does not live by that which appeals to 
the senses and meets absolute needs alone, 
but by those pursuits which call out all 
that is highest and finest in his nature. A 
great deal of the theological change which 
causes so much alarm is simply change of 
form, Some suppose that because the sys- 
tems of the Fathers and Schoolmen, of 
Augustine and Calvin, are passing away, 
theology -itself is passing away; whereas 
the new phrases we use represent the 
formal changes that have always been 
going on. The passing of the clouds is not 
the passing away of the heavens. <A cen- 
tury which has produced in this country 
alone works like Flint’s Theism, Orr’s 
Christian View, Crawford and Dale’s 
treatises on the atonement, Dr. Pope’s 
works, Liddon’s, Sanday’s, and Gore’s 
Bampton Lectures, Bruce’s Humiliation of 
Christ, Fairbairn’s Christ’s Place in Mod- 
ern Theology, can hardly be pronounced a 
theological wilderness. 

If we rightly apprehend the purpose of 
theology in relation to religion, we shall 
see that it is one of the indispensable fac- 
tors of human life. First, it must be dis- 
tinguished from religion. Theology and 
religion are two different things; they can 
and do exist apart. The Christian religion 
consists of certain concrete facts of experi- 
ence—a life of fellowship with God, of 
Divine knowledge and faith and hope. It 
is a certain form of life, so well known as 
to need no further description here. Can 
that life exist by itself? No doubt it can. 
There was a time in the Christian Church 
when there was no theology in the former 
sense. But to say this .is not to say all. 
Is man ever satisfied long with bare know]- 
edge of facts? Is he not conscious of an 
irresistible need to understand and explain 
them? Is he satisfied with bare knowledge 
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of the facts of nature and history, of the 
heavens and the earth, of the rain and the 
sunshine? Does he not try to penetrate to 
the reasons why things are as they are? 
When he has discovered these he is satis- 
fied, not till then. “Formerly,” he says, 
*T only knew, now I understand.” Besides, 
sooner or later doubts arise from within or 
without. His faith is challenged, and he 
has to justify it. As long as our right of 
possession is unchallenged, we need not 
trouble about title-deeds ; but directly the 
right is questioned, we must produce the 
deeds. Is it enough for me to be a Chris- 
tian, to live the Christian life and enjoy 
the Christian hope? For all practical pur- 
poses, and in the vast majority of cases, 
yes, a thousand times yes. There are myr- 
iadg of Christians who need no other 
knowledge. No cloud ever dims the bright- 
ness of their sky. But there are others 
who are forced to ask—Why am I a Chris- 
tian? Why do I believe in God? Why 
do I worship Christ? Why must I believe 
in atonement? It is questions like these 
that theology tries to answer, not questions 
as to the facts of religion, but as to the 
grounds and issues of the facts. If the 
questions are right and inevitable in certain 
circumstances, it must be right and neces- 
sary to endeavor to find answers to them. 
That this is the purpose of theology may 
be shown on better authority thanours. A 
recent thoughtful writer says, “Christian 
theology is nothing more than the scientific 
expression of the truths of the Christian 
religion ; it simply takes those truths as 
they are implicitly presented in the spiritu- 
al consciousness, and seeks, by an endeavor 
to rationalize and interpret what is so 
presented, to give unity and coherency to 
the whole.”* “The scientific expression 
of the truths of religion ;” “to rationalize 
and interpret”! Just as science gives the 
higher side of nature, rationalizes and inter- 
prets it, so theology does with religion. 
Dr. Flint says, “Science is knowledge in its 
completest, highest, and purest form. 
Theology, therefore, by claiming to be the 
science of religion, professes to be the ex- 
hibition of religious facts and principles in 
their most general and precise shape, in 
their internal relationship to one another, 
in their original unity and systematic inde- 
pendence.” + Just as the facts of nature lie 
before the inquirer isolated and unsystema- 
tized, so the facts of religion lie in nature, 
man, history, Scripture, without form and 
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shape. The business of reason is to orga- 
nize these materials, to discover their con- 
nections and laws, in a word, to rationalize 
and interpret religious experiences. Is 
Christianity a system of facts, Divine and 
human? Are revelation and God, sin and 
redemption, forgiveness and immorality, 
facts? Then they must be capable of 
reasoned statement and defence. Is relig- 
ion the only region in which reason has no 
part to play, and rational knowlege has no 
place, in which man has simply to believe 
on authority? Surely not. St. Paul speaks 
of “rational worship.” St. Peter bids us 
be ready to give a reason for our hope.* 
We thus see that theology answers to a 
demand of human nature. It is often said 
that every man isa philosopher, whether he 
knows it or not; and so every Christian 
is an implicit theologian. Religion and 
Scripture carry theology within themselves. 
In other words, there is a science of the 
religious as of other life.. For example, 
every Christian who worships God as 
Father, Son, and Spirit, as distinct in some 
sense and yet one, holds a doctrine of the 
Trinity, though he has never heard the 
phrase. In this sense the Church was Trin- 
itarian before Creeds existed; in this sense 
the apostles were Trinitarian, and the New 
Testament is Trinitarian. 

It may be worth while to point out that 
theology deals largely in theories. We 
know that the word has to some ears a 
suspicious sound, as of something unreal 
and shadowy, but this meaning does not 
necessarily belong to the phrase. True 
theories are as certain as the “facts they 
sum up and explain, The theory of gravi- 
tation, and some would say of evolution, 
is as certain as the objects of sense. The 
doctrines of the Trinity and Christ’s Per- 
son, of original sin, certain modes of stating 
the atonement, are theories of the same 
kind. All theories go beyond the facts 
they explain. They include the laws and 
connections which the facts reveal. 

Further, if dogmatic statements are hu- 
man interpretations of God’s dealings, they 
must always be provisional and subject to 
revision in the light of increased knowledge. 
There is only one Church that maintains 
the infallibility even of the General Coun- 
cils. Protestant Churches rightly hold 
themselves free in regard to their decisions. 
While holding the substance of their teach- 
ing, they are very far from subscribing to 
details of form and phrase. The same ap- 
plies to the three great Creeds—the Apos- 
tles’, Nicene, and Athanasian. The first is 


* Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 15. 
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in the main a recital of the chief facts of 
the gospel, and is invaluable both for theo- 
logical study and for devotionaluse. It was 
the work of no Council, but a spontaneous 
growth of Christian faith. The Athanasi- 
an Creed, unlike the Nicene, did not origi- 
nate with any Council; its composition and 
introduction into Church use are matters 
of great obscurity. Nothing can be more 
incongruous than to use such a creed in 
public worship. Few of those who use it 
can know much of its"meaning and history. 
The same is true in a less degree even of 
the Nicene Creed. Both Creeds are in- 
tensely theological, and are for the school 
rather than for devotion. Experience has 
shown the unwisdom of adopting long and 
elaborate confessions as Church standards. 
Christian thought soon outgrows them, and 
they become a dead letter. The West- 
minster Confessionis a case in point. The 
Methodist Church is favorably circum- 


‘ stanced in this respect. Its doctrinal stand- 


ard is practical rather than dogmatic. 
While strongly committed to the central 
points of evangelical truth, there is elas- 
ticity enough to allow of different tenden- 
cies and phases of thought. 

We have an example of the essential 
service rendered by theology in the Ari- 
an controversy of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the final result of which is seen 
in the decisions of Councils and the two 
Creeds already mentioned. Arianism was, 
perhaps, the most dangerous error the 
Church ever had to encounter. And this 
for two reasons—because it involved the 
nature of Christ and our relation to Him ; 
and because, in appearance, it came so near 
to the Scriptural position. Arianism was 
far from making Christa mere man. No 
doctrine which takes this ground has any 
chance of permanent success. The teach- 
ing of Scripture is too plain to allow such 
an interpretation. Hence the schools in our 
days which try to get rid of Christ’s divinity 
must first get rid of the authority of Script- 
ure. And man’s moral needs are too 
urgent to be satisfied with less than a Di- 
vine Saviour. Arianism went far beyond 
a merely human Christ. It made him every- 
thing but God. It allowed no other creat- 
ure to come within measurable distance of 
Him. Still, He was not God ; He was sin- 
less in fact, though not by necessity—-sin- 
less as any one else may be. Arians could 
apply to Christ all that Scripture says of 
Him, modifying the meaning in some pas- 
sages. One of their objections to the theo- 
logical tests proposed by Athanasius and 
his friends was that they were not Scripture 
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terms. It was a true instinct that taught 
the Church that Arianism was founded on 
the essentially heathen principle of deifying: 
the creature. The error of the Judaizers 
whom Paul resisted so sternly was trifling 
in comparison with the error of the Arians. 
The one would simply have limited Christi- 
anity, and made it a Jewish sect ; the other 
would have changed its nature, and ranked 
it with the heathen systems, of which there 
were already too many. The danger could 
only be met in the way the Church met it,. 
by adopting tests which, while going be- 
yond Scripture in form, sum up its essential 
meaning. 
One charge often brought against theol- 
ogy is that it is unprogressive, that it is 
bound hand and foot by traditional dogma. 
This would be a serious charge if it were 
true, but it is not. Theology has always 
shown itself responsive to the new thought 
of the day, seeking to combine all that is 
valuable inthe past with the new ideas of 
the present. The alliance of the Church 
in early days with Greek philosophy, 
which is now made an accusation against 
it, is proof of this. It may be that the al- 
liance was too close, that too great infiu- 
ence was allowed to Greek thought. The 
school in our day which on this ground 
seeks to sweep away all the work of early 
Councils and teachers, allows that the al- 
liance was inevitable, that without it 
Christianity could not have gained a hear- 
ing in the world at that time. However 
this may be, the fact shows conclusively 
that the Church was not closed to outside 
influences. The same has been true ever 
since. The theology of the Middle Ages 
again took quite a different form. At the 
Reformation, if theology was not entirely 
reconstructed, it underwent great changes, 
its basis was changed along with its entire 
character and aim. The rise and wane of 
great systems like Calvinism show the 
activity of theological thought. <A writer 
quoted before says, “Theology is but the 
reflex of Christian thought and experience, 
and must not only welcome the modifying 
impact of the sciences, but, as the science 
of the sciences, itself lead the van of in- 
tellectual progress. . . . The very function 
of faith in our Protestant theology implies 
the repudiation of blinding traditionalism, 
and the recognition of ceaseless progress— 
a growing capacity of union between sub- 
ject and object, between our spiritual con- 
sciousness and the being of God, between 
faith itself and objective Christianity. 
Faith carries with it imperious obligation 
‘for every age to derive its theology directly 
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and independently from the divinely or- 
dained sources. ‘Truth,’ says Milton, ‘is 
compared in Scripture to a running fountain; 
if her waters flow not in a perpetual pro- 
gression, they sicken into a muddy pool of 
conformity and tradition” ... With new 
social as with new intellectual problems, 
the theology of modern days has been 
called to deal; in dealing with these it has 
proved itself as well the sanctifying light 
of the former as the stimulating light of the 
latter.”* An interesting example of the 
changes of our days is seen in the different 
mode of using Scripture. In old days, 
passages of Scripture were used as proof- 
texts, quite irrespectively of their position 
in Scripture, Old and New Testaments 
being practically put on the same leyel, and 
treated alike. In our days, this is justly 
regarded as insufficient, and indeed erro- 
neous. The New Testament is put in its 
right place as the final stage of revelation. 
More weight is given to the teaching of 
Scripture asa whole. This change of meth- 
od has brought with it little or no change 
in the substance of doctrine. Let any one 
take the doctrine of the Trinity, and observe 
the different way in which the teaching of 
Scripture on the subject is treated now. 
There is no longer the same anxiety to 
find the doctrine explicitly taught in the 
Old Testament. It is seen that the subject 
really belongs to the New Testament ; all 
that can be expected in the Old is prelimi- 
nary teaching. The old method ignored 
the difference between the two stages of 
revelation, reading the new into the old. 
In our days, the law of development is seen 
to apply in this, as in other fields: “ First 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.” + Itis unreasonable to ex- 
pect maturity in the early stages. Variety, 
not monotony, is the law of all life. 

This brings us to the greatest, most 
fundamental change in this century’s the- 
ology—the new method of reading Script- 
ure, known as the historical or progressive. 
We often hear it said that formerly the 
Bible was thought of as made at one 
stroke—an instantaneous creation of Di- 
vine wisdom, whereas now it is seen to be 
a growth which only reached completion 
in long, slow stages. We question whether 
so obvious a fact as the gradual nature of 
revelation was ever entirely overlooked, 
but possibly the full bearing of the fact 
was not perceived ; the other method was 
acted on. The historical view endeavors 
to give effect to the different stages of 
revelation, and to place each section in its 

* Lindsay, ibid., pp. 26, 28. 
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appropriate setting. The new method is 
not responsible for everything that is done 
in its name. The so-called higher criticism 
professes to carry the principle to its logi- 
cal issue, but this, of course, is open to 
question. Leaving these extremes out of 
sight, we are convinced that the cause of 
truth and the interests of intelligent faith 
have everything to gain from the new 
method. The composite character of the 
several books does not affect the issue; we 
have only to do with the finished product. 
The essential question we have to answer 
is whether the argument for the Divine 
origin of Scripture is as strong on the new 
as on the old method. We may get some 
light by considering the similar question 
raised in regard to the physical creation. 
Is the argument for a Creator of the uni- 
verse as strong on the basis of evolution as 
as on the old view? We know that there 
are evolutionists who think that the theory 
does away with the need for God; evolu- 
tion is the only explanation necessary. But 
this inference is no part of the theory, 
even supposing the theory to be finally es- 
tablished. There are Christian as well as 
atheist evolutionists. The difference is only 
between one mode of creation and another. 
If creation is full of evidences of ends, 
those ends imply foresight and will at the 
beginning, whenever the beginning was. 
So far from doing away with design, evolu- 
tion implies design infinitely more complex 
and wonderful than anything imagined by 
older writers. We find the same division 
of opinion in regard to Scripture, Extreme 
critics, like Kuenen in Holland, and some 
Germans, repudiate all notion of anything 
supernatural in Scripture; the develop- 
ment there is just as natural as in any 
other intellectual or religious movement. 
But others, again, like Christian evolution- 
ists in the other field, strenuously maintain 
that the fact of development in Scripture 
does not dispense with the need of Divine 
inspiration. Robertson Smith and others 
take this ground. They seem to accept 
the theories of Kuenen and the other ex- 
tremists, while denying their inferences. 
We may not see how this is possible, but 
it is only fair to recognize the fact. The 
argument for the Divine character of 
Scripture is then based on the immense pre- 
eminence of its moral and religious teach- 
ing in comparison with all other religious 
systems. The only effect of the more 
thorough research of our days is to set this 
superiority in clear light. The difference 
is too great to be explained on any other 


- ground than that of Divine revelation. 








Moreover, the principle of development is 
the best explanation of the moral diffi- 
culties of the Old Testament. The old 
way of defending these as consonant with 
New Testament standards is altogether 
mistaken. Christ Himself recognizes the 
imperfection of the Old Testament stand- 
point when He speaks of some things being 
temporarily “ permitted.” * 

It is worth while to notice that the effect 
of new discoveries is in the main to con- 
firm old beliefs. Any one who consults 
Buhl’s Canon and Text of the Old Testa- 
ment, Mr. Ryle’s Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Dr. Sanday’s lectures on Jn- 
spiration, which give us the newest con- 
clusions, will see that the difference is in 
method rather than results. The limits of 
the Old Testament and the new remain 
the same. It is well known that a few 
books of the New Testament are supported 
by weaker early testimony than the rest. 
‘These are 2 Peter, James, Jude, 2 and 3 
John, Hebrews, Revelation. Some books 
had at first a more limited area of circula- 
tion than others. Matters have been so 
cleared up that practically the only book 
on which difficulty exists is 2 Peter. It is 
interesting to observe that there was a 
similar list of disputed books in ancient 
Judaism, including such books as Esther, 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, but in the end the 
doubts were removed. It will be noticed 
that the disputed books are just those 
which are least used as sources of doctrine. 
We do not know that the discussions on 
the Old Testament disputed books among 
the ancient Jews cast much light on their 
meaning and purpose. They still remain 
an enigma in many respects. 

In connection with Scripture we may no- 
tice the different way in which miracles and 
prophecy are now regarded. Once they 
were considered chiefly, if not exclusively, 
in their character as evidences of revelation. 
Now in some quarters there is a disposition 
to discredit this character altogether—a 
course with which we have no sympathy. 
While miracles were not the only evidences 


of His mission to which Christ appealed, 


they were unquestionably one evidence. 
This is proved by the term “signs” which 
is applied to them. But miracles are now 
regarded, not merely as credentials of rev- 
elation, but asa part of it. Their meaning, 
what they reveal of God’s mind, is taken 
into account. In a similar way, prophecy 
was formerly limited to the idea of pre- 
diction and its fulfilment. Now it is re- 
garded in a broader way as a Divine mes- 
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sage toman. Even the predictive element 
is seen less in isolated utterances than in 
the Old Testament system as a whole.* 
As to both facts, does Christian faith gain 
or lose by the larger treatment? It gains 
immensely. The office of miracles is mag- 
nified, not diminished. After all, Scripture 
itself is seen to be the great miracle, and 
Christ the greatest miracle of all. We do 
not agree with those who say that, instead 
of believing in Christ for the sake of the 
miracles, they believe in the miracles for 
the sake of Christ; but there is enough 
truth in the view to render the position in- 
telligible. In the same way, prophecy is 
seen to pervade all Scripture. 
_ It is impossible for us to discuss now all 
the new points of view in the theology of 
to-day. We can only touch on one or two 
examples. We may notice the so-called 
Christocentric view, 7.e. the suggestion that 
theology is to be treated from the doctrine 
and work of Christ as its centre. To this 
proposal in itself there can be no objection. 
It is not quite new. There is at least one 
theological writer who has worked out his 
system on these lines. Whether the plan 
is a convenient one in the interest of sim- 
plicity and clearness, is open to question. 
Substantially, every system of theology 
works towards and from Christ. He is the 
central point of the world’s history as well 
as of God’s dealings with the world. If 
Christianity is a religion of redemption, 
the Redeemer must be its central Figure, 
the Beginning and the End, the First and 
the Last. Revelation begins with Him : 
“In the beginning was the Word,” as it 
ends with “ Amen, come, Lord Jesus.” But 
the proposal has another meaning and pur- 
pose in some quarters. The meaning is 
that Christ shall supersede Scripture. The 
Reformation made Scripture the way to 
Christ. The authority of Scripture, not of 
the Church, was its fundamental principle. 
The new suggestion is to abandon this 
ground, while retaining all that is essential 
in our faith in Christ. It is said, in effect, 
“The authority of Scripture has broken 
down, but it does not matter as long as we 
retain Christ.” This sounds very plausible, 
but is it a tenable position? How long 
should we retain Christ? And how much 
of Christ, what sort of a Christ, should we 
retain? How do we know Christ save 
through Scripture? His life is part of 
the history, the goal of the Old, the sub- 
stance of the New. How can one fall to 
the ground and the other remain standing? 
This might be possible if the Gospels could 





* Matt. xix, 8. 


* Bruce, Chief End of Revelation, chs. iv., v. 
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be detached from the rest, but this cannot 
be done. The critics treat these as they do 
the rest ; and it is very difficult to say how 
much of the gospel history their tender 
mercies would leave us. Certainly the 
Christ they would give us isa very different 
one from the one the Church has known 
hitherto ; not an atoning, risen, ascended 
Christ, but -at most the ideal Man and 
Prophet. The more we are urged to prefer 
the historical to the theological or ecclesi- 
astical Christ, the more imperative it be- 
comes to maintain the integrity of the his- 
tory. In other words, the Christocentric 
treatment of doctrine is possible on the 
basis of Scripture, not otherwise. It is 
absurd to suppose antagonism between the 
two. To the dilemna, “Christ or Script- 
ure,” we oppose the conjunction, “Christ 
and Scripture.” “To Him give all the 
prophets witness ;” ‘*The Scriptures tes- 
tify of Me.”* 

A kindred tendency of our day is to 
magnify the Incarnation. To this again, 
in itself, there can be no objection. The 
suspicious feature consists in making the 
Incarnation the central doctrine at the ex- 
pense of the atonement. In some writers 
this doubtful element is less prominent 
than in others. We witness in our days 
a revival of an old speculation, viz. that 
the Incarnation is independent of re- 
dlemption. Many eminent writers lean to 
this view, such as Westcott, Fairbairn, 
Dorner, Martensen. They would say that 
the fact of sin and the need of redemption 
only gave to the Incarnation another form. 
The human exists for the Divine; the two 
are not to be thought apart ; their tendency 
was to each other, leading inevitably to a 
personal, perfect union. The speculation 
is outside Scripture. Dr. Orr takes a me- 
diate position. From the standpoint of the 
eternal purpose of God, he says, incarna- 
tion and redemption were never considered 
apart. “The plan even of creation had 
from the first a reference to an incarnation 
for the sake of redemption from sin and 
the perfecting of humanity.”+ St. Paul 
certainly represents the Son as the goal of 
‘creation, but whether this means the in- 
carnate Son, is not certain. 

Bishop Westcott, who has devoted so 
much labor to the writings of the apostle 
of the Incarnation, has rendered noble ser- 
vice in emphasizing the doctrine and ex- 
pounding its bearings. He founds a com- 
plete Christian sociology on the fact.[ We 





* Acts x. 43 ;?John v. 39. . 
+ Orr, Christian View of God and the World, p. 325. 


+ Wescott, Social Aspects of Christianity ; Incarnation 
«ind Common Life. 
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can never be too thankful for all effort to 
emphasize the social aspects of Christi- 
anity; but it seems to us that the link 
between this teaching and the Incarnation 
is not very strong. It would seem more 
natural to connect the teaching with the 
Divine Fatherhood, which does not carry 
with it the necessity of the Incarnation. 

It is possible that the Reformation laid 
excessive stress on the doctrine of sacrifice 
and redemption, and that we are now wit- 
nessing a reaction from it. But we cannot 
evade the fact that, while Scripture lays 
stress on that doctrine, it does not make the 
Incarnation the subject of special teaching. 
If no unique meaning belonged to Christ’s 
death, how can we explain the large space 
which it fills in the story of His life, or 
the many references to it both in His own 
teaching and that of the apostles? The 
central importance of the death of Christ 
is not a question of Reformation doctrine, 
but of gospel, and Pauline, and Petrine, 
and Johannine doctrine. Any attempt to 
shift the centre of gravity from the cross 
to the Incarnation, has Scripture against it. 
With all diffidence, I may say that Bishop 
Westcott’s exposition of propitiation in 
St. John and the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
the least satisfactory part of his work, the 
tendency being to separate propitiation 
from all reference to God. This fact illus- 
trates the difficulty of doing justice to 
Scripture on the new line of teaching. We 
are thankful for the increased significance 
given to the transcendent fact of the Incar- 
nation. In this respect modern theology 
is following in the wake of Athanasius and 
the early Church ; but we must try to blend 
the old withthe new. Perhaps a defect of 
Athanasius and the theology of his day was 
in overlooking the significance of redemp- 
tion by the death of Christ. The Refor- 
mation redressed the balance, and so is 
supplementary to early Church doctrine. 
“Ye were redeemed . . . with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ ;” “God commendeth 
His love to us in that . . . Christ died for 
us.” * 

It is more necessary in our days than ever 
to maintain an objective atonement for sin, 
because of the widespread sentiment against 
it. Again we say this is not a question of 
Reformation doctrine merely, but of Script- 
ure doctrine. That Scripture teqches a di- 
rect connection between Christ’s death and 
forgiveness, that that death in some way 
constitutes the ground of God’s forgive- 
ness, has been shown again with masterly 
skill by writers like Crawford, Dale, and 





*Rom. v. 8; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 
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Simon. It is shown even more clearly by 
the reluctant admissions of writers who 
evidently lean the other way, and by the 
violence necessary to explain the doctrine 
of sacrifice in the Old and New Testaments 
on any other basis. Let any one read the 
interpretations of this doctrine by writers 
like Maurice, Young, and others who hold 
that the only purpose of Christ’s death was 
to move men to repentance: Anything 
more strained and unnatural than those in- 
terpretations could not be imagined. One 
point in which our days have improved on 
former days is in the clear distinction drawn 
between fact and theories of atonement.* 
We are saved by the fact, not by theories. 
With how little knowledge of doctrine 
saving faith is compatible, we know well. 
The theory of objective atonement preva- 
lent since the Reformation is the forensic 
or legal one, the one which states the doc- 
trine in legal terms. It seems impossible 
to doubt that this is the view held by Paul, 
and some reject Paul rather than receive 
the idea. Still, Paul’s doctrine is not 
identical with all the statements of it in 
Protestant Churches. It may be that this 
particular aspect of a great subject has 
been pressed too exclusively ; justice, right- 
eousness, has been severed from love. 
Writers like Dr. Simon are trying to hold 
an objective atonement, while renouncing 
the forensic or “ official” representation al- 
together. Whether the substitution of per- 
sonal for judicial anger, and of propitiation 
for satisfaction, will render the doctrine 
more welcome, is doubtful. What is needed 
is the equation of the twosides. The equa- 
tion exists in Paul in undeveloped form, 
and it will yet find just expression. The two 
aspects of the atonement are inseparable. 
What Christ’s sacrifice does for us uncon- 
“ditionally and absolutely, is the ground of 
its power as an appeal to our affections. 
Let us now advert to some of the ruling 
ideas of modern: thought, which directly 
favor Christian doctrine. Beside evolution, 
which has already -been incidentally men- 
tioned, there are other ideas on which the 
modern world prides itself. What an im- 
mense concession is implied in the admis- 
sion of agnosticism, that the world can only 
be explained as the result of a power work- 
ing behind it! The world does not explain 
itself, we are told. It needs an explana- 
tion. Here the first step which leads up to 
God is conceded. It is illogical to take the 
first step, which is the greatest, and stop 
there ; still, the fact is notable. At least 
atheism is condemned. 





*Simon, Redemption of Man, Pref., p. viii. 
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We should note also the admission of 
science that miracles are not to be ruled 
out as impossible. In former days, when 
nature was less known, unbelief was ready 
enough to assert that miracle was excluded 
by the order of nature. Now that nature 
is better understood, it is seen to involve 
no such exclusion. It is admitted that to 
assert the impossibility of miracle would 
be arrogant presumption, and that it is en- 
tirely a matter of evidence. True, the 
same men deny the sufficiency of the 
evidence, but that is another question. 
At least the door is not closed against ar- 
gument. And even with respect to the 
central miracle of Christ’s resurrection, 
there is a notable concession. Extreme 
critics admit that the early Church believed 
that Christ rose from the dead, and that 
this faith created the Church. Here, then, 
is a stupendous fact—that the apostles and 
first Christians all believed with passionate 
fervor in their Lord’s resurrection, and that 
this faith was the main instrument of the 
early conquests of the Church. Then 
comes the question—How is that faith it- 
self to be explained, if Christ did not rise 
from the dead? The answers given to that 
question by the most acute and brilliant 
sceptics are pitiful to read. They all im- 
ply that the first Christians were mistaken 
or deceived, and that the great institution 
which has re-created the moral world was 
born of a delusion. When one critic says 
that not the Resurrection, but only faith 
in the Resurrection, was necessary to ex- 
plain the Church, the simplicity of the re- 
mark is perfect. 

We may also point out how the popular 
notion of the unity of communities and the 


race is the echo of a principle largely rec- - 


ognized in Scripture and theology. Ac; 
cording to Paul, the race is one in Christ. 
All things are to be summed up in Him. 
Here is the true typical unity of the race. 
We need scarcely dwell on the importance 
of this thought in relation to Christ’s work 
of redemption. His act is reckoned ours, 
because He is the Head of the race. He is 
the Vine, we are the branches. We are in 
Him in some sort by natural constitution, 
as well as by voluntary choice. “If the 
solidarity of the race in evil made redemp- 
tion necessary, recent Christian theology 
has found larger scope and fuller develop- 
men for the principle of solidarity as the 
law of universal life, subject to the modi- 
_fying influences of human freedom. As & 
result of the unity of humanity in Christ, 
the world is seen as redeemed no less than 
as fallen, and life and acceptance as no 
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less secured to it in Christ, incorporated 
with the race as its Centre, Head, and 
Representative, than were death and dis- 
ability through the primal Adam. The 
progress of recent Christian thought in 
harmonizing the principle of atonement 
with the solidarity of the race, and with 
the world-law of substitution, is well illus- 
trated by Dorner and Westcott, to instance 
no others.” * 

There is not time now to give directions 
to the young student of theology. I will 
only touch on one or two points. First, 
the essential necessity of a mastery of 
Scripture; the study of Scripture and the 
study of theology go hand-in-hand. It is 
to Scripture that we must always return as 
the source and test of doctrine. And as a 
condition of the knowledge of Scripture in 
the most thorough form, let us urge mas- 
tery of the original languages of Scripture. 
It is not for me to direct you on the sub- 
ject, but only to point out the importance 
of the study. I am far from saying that 
it is impossible to get a competent knowl- 
edge of Scripture without knowledge of 
the original texts. Still, the student who 
is without the key of the originals is at 
great disadvantage. The helps for pursu- 
ing such study were never so abundant as 
at present. No doubt the labor is consid- 
erable, but the contidence and independence 
which the student gains are ample com- 
pensation. If a student at college masters 
the grammar, he will be able to continue 
the study without difficulty. Remember 
the difficulties are all at the beginning, the 
reward and pleasure come afterward—and 
they are great. Protestant preachers 
especially are bound to appeal to the origi- 
nal. The Scripture is their law, and they 
must know it as experts. Luther says, 
“The sacred languages are the sheath in 
which the sword of the Spirit is kept. 
They are the casket which enshrines the 
jewel. They are the cup which contains 
the water of life. They are the store in 
which the food is laid up. And as the 
Gospel itself shows, they are the basket in 
which the bread and fishes and fragments 
are preserved.” 

To a student of theology, knowledge of 
Latin is scarcely less valuable. From the 
mere fact that Latin was the vernacular of 
the Church in its largest and most active 
section for many centuries, and that so 
much theology is treasured up in it, a stu- 
dent who cannot read it with ease is at 
considerable disadvantage. Not merely 
the theology of the Western Fathers and 


* Lindsay, ibid., p. 121. 
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the Middle Ages, but that of the Reforma- 
tion, is largely in Latin. The Reformers, 
with Luther and Calvin at their head, were 
accomplished masters of the old classical 
tongue. It is the key also to the rich 
hymnology of the ancient Church. A 
knowledge of the stateliest language ever 
spoken by man must be of service to a 
preacher in other ways. Vulgarity is 
scarcely conceivable in one who loves the 
language of Horace and Virgil. 

Another study almost indispensable to a 
theologian is philosophy. The two sub- 
jects are in close affinity, touching at many 
points. Every great philosopher is forced 
to treat at last of the fundamental ques- 
tions of religion. Sir W. Hamilton used 
to say that no difficulty emerges in the- 
ology which has ‘not first emerged in phi- 
losophy. From the days of Origen and 
Augustine down, we see how the two sub- 
jects have influenced each other. In the 
earliest days of the Church Plato ruled re- 
ligious thought; in the Middle Ages Aris- 
totle exerted even greater fauthority. In 
modern days the attitude of great thinkers 
to Christianity has been determined by 
their theories of the world and man. 
Some philosophers lead directly to scepti- 
cism and atheism, others as directly lead 
to faith. ‘The fact that some writers are 
happily inconsistent does not alter the fact 
of the mutual dependence of the two sub- 
jects. The newest rationalism condemns 
the old dogmatics for its connection with 
ancient Greek thought. One might think, 
from a first reading of this school, that it 
condemns all use of metaphysics in the- 
ology. But it is not so, for it appropriates 
the Kantian theory of knowledge, and 
founds its theology upon it. The remedy 
for false philosophy is not no philosophy, 
but a true one. I know no more fascinat- 
ing and stimulating study, and none more 
helpful to one -whose success depends 
largely on his knowledge of human nature, 
than the history of philosophy. It is in- 
tensely interesting to watch the efforts 
man has made to understand himself, and 
the world in which he lives, and the history 
of which he forms part. The list of names 
which form the critical landmarks is not 
long—Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Kant, Hegel, Hamilton. These are the 
men who rule the thought of the world to- 
day. Let us be sure that no system has 
ever wielded great influence which did not 
represent some one aspect of truth. We 
want to know what that aspect is. In the 
study of these systems you will gradually 
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learn where the truth lies in the great 
questions of knowledge and certainty 
which underlie our life. You will also 
come to understand better that strange 
human nature—its greatness and littleness, 
its capacities and destiny—to which your 
appeal must be made. If at college you 
can get right direction on this subject, you 
will find your way with confidence and 
ease amid many future perplexities. 

We urge the preacher to the life-long 
study of theology in the interest of that 
fervor and enthusiasm which must give 
impressiveness to his ministry. It is often 
thought that theological study dries up the 
springs of feeling. It need not, and will 
not, if rightly conducted. Mere earnest- 
ness of personal temperament and sentiment 
is too weak to bear the strain of years; 
only the earnestness of intense conviction 
will meet the case, and such conviction is 
only gained by long and loving familiarity 


- with truth in all its aspects. We do not 


understand the advice sometimes given to 
preachers to busy themselves with every 
pursuit but their own, as if lawyers were to 
become versed in medicine, and doctors 
were to busy themselves in books of law. 
We believe in preachers having intellectual 
interests outside their own field, but we do 
not understand them studying everything 
but the truth they preach. It is no merit 
in a preacher to know all about science and 
art and literature, to be up in the newest 
poem and novel, and to be a stranger in his 
own house. Theology need not appear in 
our sermons, and yet its presence should 
always be felt. It will give confidence to 
our arguments and weight to our appeals. 
We shall deal, not in opinions, but certain- 
ties. The great preachers of all churches 
and all ages have known their own subject 
at first hand. They were as finished mas- 
ters in knowledge of the spiritual world, as 
the scientist and politician and artist in 
their respective spheres. In other fields 
we can only be dabblers, in our own we 
may be masters. What is the kind of 
knowledge and power that will help me to 
capture the conscience and heart of men 
for God? That power is what I want. 
No price is too high to pay ; no self-denial, 
no self-discipline, no abstinence, too hard 
to secure it. Give me that power. With- 
out it I have no right to preach; I ama 
pretender, whom no one will respect. The 
passion for truth, for righteousness, for 
God, must first fire my own soul before it 
can kindle others; and this only comes of 
familiar converse with the realities of which 
we speak. “There is in mine heart as it 
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were a burning fire shut up in my bones, 
and I am weary with forbearing, and I 
cannot contain ;”* “He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” + The 
fire of the Holy Ghost in the heart makes. 
the prophet and the preacher. 

The personal factor counts for more in 
the Christian ministry than in any other 
calling. Doubtless, in other subjects the 


teacher’s personality tells powerfully. In’ 


the preacher’s work, if it is not everything, 
it is far more than in anything else. Here 
the messenger and the message cannot be 
separated ; mind speaks to mind, heart to 
heart. Faith creates faith. Souls must 
be won by souls. Men must hear God and 
truth speaking through me. I must be to 
them as the voice of their own conscience, 
their better self, pleading with them for 
their good. “ We are ambassadors on be- 
half of Christ, as though God were en- 
treating by us.” f 





THE SYMBOLISM OF THE “DIVINA 
COMMEDIA.” 


By ELeanor F, JourpDarn. 
From the Expository Times (London), November, 1894. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia is a parable 
as well asa poem, and is open, as the poet 
himself has taught us, to more than one 
interpretation. If we look upon it as a 
record of the experience of an individual 
soul, we see that Dante points his parable 
for dramatic pnrposes by the introduction 
of symbolic characters and scenery. If, on 
the other hand, we look upon it as an at- 
tempt to state the relation of humanity to 
the Power, the Wisdom, and the Love 
of God, we then see that the poem is itself 
a symbol; an image of a truth too mysteri- 
ous for direct expression. It is with this 
twofold aspect of the Divina Commedia 
that we are now concerned. 

. 1. The figures introduced into the poem 
often symbolize ideas. Thus Judgment and 
Discipline, human Wisdom and Divine 
Love, are living actors in the drama; and 
Dante, for the purpose of giving adequate 
expression to these and other conceptions, 
has pressed into his service all times, all 
places; the world of reality and the world 
of mythology. Thus side by side with 
portraits drawn from contemporary Italian 
life, we have figures that have come down 
to the poet from hig intellectual ancestry. 
If Charon, Cerberus, Minos, play their parts 
as officials in the Christian Hell, and Apollo 
and the Muses are invoked throughout the 





* Jer. xx. 9, + Matt. iii. 11. $2 Cor. v. 20. 
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poem, the fact does but point to the pres- 
ence in literature of ideas which have be- 
come indissolubly associated with certain 
forms of expression, and embodied in myth- 
ical personalities. 

Yet where Dante only speaks the ordi- 
nary language of literature, the words, as 
he uses them, have a strange new force. 
The myths, e¢.g., that had grown up round 
the story of the shadowy underworld of 
Greek and Roman literature still survive in 
the Divina Commedia, but a change has 
come over them. They are, in the first 
place, all subordinated to the Christian idea. 


The classical underworld reappears as the’ 


lowest of the three Divine kingdoms; the 
gods and goddesses who reigned there have 
lost their prestige, and figure as types and 
emblems along the path of the Christian 
poet; the furies and monsters have lost 
their power, and are now mere officials in 
Hell. In the second place, new meanings 
are often forced out of, or applied to, the 
old stories. The darkness of the under- 
world is made typical of sin, not merely of 
separation from the daylight life; the rivers 
which water that unknown land areendowed 
with new and horrible characteristics, bear- 
ing a direct reference to thesins punished in 
the country through which they flow. The 
black marsh of the Styx imprisons the angry 
and sullen; the blood-red Phlegethon, the 
violent; in the dim frozen lake of Cocytus 
dwell the cruel and the treacherous. So, 
too, the appearance and characteristics of 
the personages of the classical underworld 
have undergone a change. They act both 
as types and guardians of the circles in 
which they occupy subordinate positions. 
Thus Pluto* appears as the “accursed 
wolf,” the cruel ravening monster placed 
at the entrance of the circle in which the 
avaricious are punished. Cerberus is no 
longer the guardian of the whole realm: 
his three heads may have suggested to 
Dante the idea of using him as an emblem 
of gluttony, and he accordingly guards the 
circle of the gluttons. The Centaurs, types 
of a “violence which is half-bestial,” shoot 
at the miserable souls who try to escape 
from the river of blood in which they are 
immersed; the foul Harpies, “snatchers of 
souls,” guard the circle of the suicides. 
Geryon, king of the Red Islands of Sunset, 
who is described by the poets as having 
three bodies (with reference perhaps either 
to his great strength or to his triple king- 
dom),+ is thought by Dante to be worse 





*In the Divina Commedia indistinguishable from Plutus, 
+ See Butler on the Inferno. 
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than double-faced, since he can look three 
ways at once. He is, therefore, accepted 
by the poet as a fitting emblem of fraud. 
In this character he is furnished with the 
face of a righteous man, and a forked and 
poisonous tail of variegated colors. 

When we leave the regions of Hell for 
Purgatory, we find that the guardians of 
the terraces there are angels, and represent 
not, as in Hell, the sin, but the contrary 
virtue to the crime for which the soul is 
suffering punishment. They are emblems 
of the perfection, in that one particular, of 
the human nature which the sinner has de- 
graded by his crime. If he has sinned 
through pride, the angel wears the white 
garment of holiness, and his face is “as 
the tremulous morning star.” * If envy 
has closed his eyes to the “light of Heav- 
en,” the angel is a vision full of heavenly 
light. If anger has shadowed love with 
“gloom of Hell,” the angel flashes upon 
the sight “like a new day,” and his very 
form is “veiled by excess of light.” The 
spirit who has sinned through sloth sees 
an image of aspiration in the swan’s wings 
of the angel; the avaricious and prodigal 
lie prostrate on the earth while an angel 
points the way upward to those who have 
expiated their sin; the gluttonous see a 
type of the penetrating power of immater- 
ial delights in the angel who strikes upon 
their senses “like the fragrance of a May 
morning”; to the sensual is granted the 
vision of one so pure as to pass unscathed 
through fire, singing as he goes “in a far 
more living voice than ours.” + In the 
same way the angel, who, at the foot of 
the mountain guards the gate through 
which each soul must pass to its purifica- 
tion, wears the ash-colored garments of 
humility. 

In Paradise the symbolic characters are 
fewer. The nine heavens are presided over 
by the nine orders of angels, instead of by 
the sibyls of Greek literature, and the only 
symbolic figure (if we may call it so) in- 
troduced is the Eagle in the Sixth Heaven. 
The emblem of imperial rule is here used 
as a type of power no longer earthly, but 
Divine. That this “apotheosis of the per- 
sonified Empire” should be found in the 
Heaven of the Just is quite in character 
with the teaching of the “Paradiso.” As 





* This angel is thus, | ioe a symbolof the undimmed 
brightness and purity from which Lucifer, the “* Morning 
Star,’’ fell when he gave way to the sin of pride, See Isa. 
xiv. 12, the words of which were considered by early the- 
ologians to apply to Satan. 

+ The same idea is carried out by the instances of 
special virtues continually brought before the notice of 
each separate group of sinners, and also by the Beatitudes. 
sung in the different circles. 
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in Hell the spirits are confronted with 
types of the sins they have committed ; as 
in Purgatory they see types of the virtues 
in which they have failed; so in Paradise 
the spirits have themselves become types 
of the virtues most consonant with their 
characters while on earth. St. Peter has 
not lost his impetuosity, nor St. John his 
fire; and it is St. Thomas who warns 
Dante against believing too readily in what 
he does not see. But we are meant, I 
think, to understand that in Paradise the 
characteristics which: were theirs in the 
earthly life are purged of sin and trans- 
planted to a higher and more spiritual 
level. The saints are not dehumanized 
spirits, but spirits in whom individuality 
can be seen at its highest point of perfection 
and beauty. 

II. If we attempt to look at the Divina 
Commedia as a whole, we cannot help be- 
ing struck by the fact that whatever was 


-‘Dante’s belief as to the after-life, in what- 


ever way he used the orthodox theology of 
the day to express his convictions, he had 
a tiner end in view than to realize for the 
world the terrors of Hell, the pain and 
peace of Purgatory, or the bliss of Paradise. 
For in his mind the three kingdoms were 
themselves symbols—sy mbols of the unseen 
life which is actually being lived by us all. 
Our knowledge of this life may be dim or 
clear—it is always limited—but it is only 
in the vision of it, as seen side by side 
with the material life, that the problem of 
our human existence can be solved. There 
are many instances of this belief of Dante’s 
in the twofold life of man. Some of the char- 
acters introduced into the poem are men 
who were alive at the time when the action 
of the poem issupposed to take place. Dante 
refers to their spiritual state as one hidden 
from themselves and their friends. He 
himself, the living poet, passes through 
the kingdoms of the dead, and “ gains the 
other life.” There he learns how the spirits 


awake after death to a consciousness of 


the state in which they have been living. 
He learns, too, that in the after-life the 
moral qualities of a man are a counterpart 
of those which distinguished him on earth. 
“Such as I was living, am I dead,” says 
the mighty and arrogant spirit of Capan- 
eus. He sees that only in the.after-life can 
the consequences of sin or holiness be clear- 
ly traced. The spirit of Mosca, mangled 
by fiends for having caused strifes and dis- 
sensions upon earth, finds his doctrine, “a 
thing done has an end,” disproved by Hell. 
Sometimes the consequences of sin are all 
the more terrible since they are hidden 
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from our bodily eyes. For did not Branca 
d’Oria eat and drink and sleep and wear 
clothes in the sunny Italian world while his 
spirit was in the blue ice of the traitors’ 
Hell? Was not the spirit of Frate Alber- 
igo there, his eyes stiffened by salt frozen 
tears, while his passive body, yet living 
and moving in the world above, was con- 
trolled by a demon? Of the retribution, 
Dante teaches, the living body of the sin- 
ner may be indeed unconscious, but the 
penalty is being exacted allthe same. The 
supernatural as well as the natural world is 
governed by fixed law.* 

It is to such symbolism as this that we 
must look for an explanation of Dante’s 
purpose in the poem. For, using the high 
privilege of the poet, he refuses to take an 
ordinary view of human life and its rela- 
tion to God. He strives, we may almost 
say, to look at sin from the point of view 
of the All-Pure, at things temporal from 
the point of view of the Eternal. He 
therefore expects nothing less than an ideal 
life from man. He never balances good 
against evil deeds, nor assigns to a man a 
place according to his average worth. 
Where any one fails, there the punishment 
must fall. “If one fails,” says Beatrice, 
“needs must he fall from his high estate.” 
Thus the examples of punishment given to 
us typify the result of separate actions in 
a man’s life, not of theirsum total. Of the 
complexity of life and motives Dante 
can take no account, nor does he give us 
the consecutive history of a single human 
soul save his own; and that takes the 
form of a pilgrimage through Hell and 
Purgatory in turn to Paradise. 

Thus we are forbidden to consider any one 
part of the poem independently, for it would 
be “not only unintelligible but untrue” 
without the others. Everywhere we have 
the mystical inweaving of the thought of 
the Trinity. Hell, Purgatory, and Para- 
dise sum up the life of man; the Power, 
the Wisdom, and the Love that reign in 
those three kingdoms sum up—as far as 

{can conceive it—the “Justice” t of 
God. 





* It is, of course, a very familar thought with Dante 
that the spiritual lot of the shades in Map ace? Be and of 
human beings still living on earth, may be modified by in- 
eceneny: rayer. The strengthening of the will, and its 
union wit fnfinite Goodness by the power of prayer, may, 
Dante believes, modify a condition which by the moral 
law must remain unchanged until the Nemesis it has 
brought upon itself be fulfilled. 


+ Dante, following Aristotle, distinguishes between hu- 
man and universal (or, as Dante re-names it, Divine) Jus- 
tice. This Divine Justice Dante further defines as the 
aspect in which God is manifested in His relation to man; 
the other aspect is that of Absolute Holiness; and the 
two taken together make up the idea of Divine Perfection. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


CONDUCTED BY REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


SABATIER’S ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI.* 


Autmost forty years ago, Karl Hase gave 
to the world his memorial of the founder of 
the Franciscan Order. ‘‘ Ein Heiligenbild,” 
he called it. In loving eloquence and in- 
sight the little book has been till this day 
unsurpassed. French and Italian authors, 
like Chapin de Malan, du Chatel and Brin, 
have offered that which perhaps better 
suited Roman Catholic taste. Evers, Ehrle 
and Karl Miiller have done much of recent 
years in the discovery and criticism of 
sources. And this study was rendering the 
work of Hase obsolete. But the results 
were as yet fragmentary. It has been the 
work of a French Reformed pastor, M. Paul 
Sabatier, recently of Strasburg, now of St. 
Cierge la Serre, department of Ardéche, 
with the method of modern historical train- 
ing, personally to complete the investiga- 
tion, and to write in devout enthusiasm a 
biography of the Saint for which the learn- 
ing as well as the tender piety of the world 
owes him the warmest gratitude. It has 
been the fortune of the book also to receive 
an immediate recognition such as has been 
accorded to few books of the sort in our 
time. Within a year the book had passed 
through more than twenty editions, had 
been crowned by the French Academy and 
was either translated or in process of trans- 
lation into English,t German and Italian. 
And no less a person than Count Tolstoi 
craved the privilege of translating it into 
Russian. , 

This popular reception testifies indeed to 
the living interest in the Middle Age, as 
also to the power of such pure religious 
enthusiasm as that of Francis over the 
devout imagination of any age. But it is 
due also to the fact that the Franciscan 
movement had its beginning in passionate 
ideals which are singularly near to the half- 
conscious ideals of our own troubled time. 
And in no small measure the success of the 
book is due to the true French art with 





*Paul Sabatier, Vie de S. Frangois d’Assise. Paris, 
Fischbacher, 1894. 


+Life of St. Francis of Assisi. Translated by Louise 
ymour Houghton. New York; Charles Scribner's Sons. 
8vo. pap. $2. 


which great learning is so masterfully pres- 
ented that only learned readers are aware 
of its presence. Not only from books has 
the author learned, but also from nature, 


‘from that glorious Umbrian upland which 


Francis so much loved, and from art, from 
the minutest traces left in the affectionate 
— of the early Florentine, Pisan and 
ienese schools. A pure emotion pervades 
the book, and an exquisite style makes the 
reading of it an all too brief delight. 

The introduction, which occupies almost 
a third of the book, falls into two parts, a 
delineation of the historical situation, and a 
critical study of the sources. 

The great religious movements of the 
Thirteenth Century appear throughout as 
popular movements, as expressions of the 
aspiration of the laity, in revolt often 
against clerical tyranny and corruption, in 
contrast always with the hierarchical ideal. 
They were efforts, however unclear, to es- 
tablish the right of the individual con- 
science, and for a return to the simplicity 
of the religion of Jesus. The ecclesiastical 
institution in its prevailing wordliness no 
longer satisfied men’s longings. All over 
Europe in that century one finds the same 
protest of the lay against the priestly piety. 
And everywhere in the South, at any rate, 
there rose up against the Priest the popular 
Saint and Prophet, holding no rank, pro- 
fessing no commission save that of the 
Holy Ghost within, a man of the people, in 
deepest sympathy with the bodily and 
spiritual misery about him, a witness for 
freedom against authority. They were crude 
often, sometimes even violent, but they 
spoke mightily to the heart and conscience 
of the people. And in their example, es- 

ecially the example of poverty, in literal 
imitation of the life of Jesus, they were far 
superior to the clergy, so many of whom were 
given over to the pursuit of earthly wealth 
and place. Francis is the very personifica- 
tion of that which I have above described. 
He is the Medieval Saint, par excellence. 
But the church, by Francis’ time, had 
learned the lesson, that the way in which 
it had sought to deal with the Waldensian 
heresy was not the way to be rid of it. The 
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blood of their martyrs had become, as always, 
the seed of their church. And the example 
of that heresy eating like a disease through 
Southern Europe, despite all that they could 
do against it, warned the clergy to deal 
differently with Francis and with those who 
in love had flocked to him, from the first 
months of his new, converted life. 

The Hierarchy’s project, this time, was to 
take the Little Brothers under its own wing, 
to dress out the Saint and his followers in 
the garb of its own priests. Thus it might 
claim all the virtues of the new movement, 
and restrain all the tendencies and impulses 
in it which promised to prove inconvenient. 
This was the secret of Innocent III’s long 
insistance that the Minorites should go into 
one of the existing orders instead of being 
granted a rule of their own. ‘l'his was the 
secret of the artful life of Hugolino, given 
to destroying all that was individual in the 
order even after it had received its rule. 
‘This was the secret of the division of senti- 
ment and practice, from the earliest years, 
within the order itself. This was the secret 
of the long tragedy of Francis’ later life, 
fighting against the bonds which he had 
once placed upon himself, in bitterness of 
spirit beholding his order diverted from the 
purpose with which it had set out. This was 
the secret of his misery as he found himself 
looked to already almost as a saint, and that 
in part by the very men with whom he was 
at hopeless variance, and who were strain- 
ing every nerve to undo his work and banish 
his spirit. And all this had been the more 
easy of accomplishment because the Pover- 
ello was at first, and to some extent always 


remained, such a devout son of the Church. - 


He had no conception of such a thing as 
taking himself and his institution beyond 
her control. He had only horror for the 
thought of being a heretic, and all the 
while he had no idea how sublime a heretic 
he was. In these few words is given the 
gist of M. Sabatier’s book. Of course it is 
_ exactly this apprehension of the facts,—the 
fundamental antagonism of Francis’ ideas 
and those of the Church, the defection of 
the Franciscan order from the Franciscan 
ideals, yet in the life-time of Francis,—it is 
exactly this apprehension that the Roman 
Catholic polemic against the book denies. 
Yet, to judge by the reviews, it is remark- 
able to what extent, even in these circles, 
M. Sabatier’s calm and winning statement 
has obtained the concession of his main 
thesis.* Of course there is weight in the 





* A most dignified and worthy response to M. Paul Sa- 
batier, Saint ancois d’ Assisi et la Sainte Eglise Ro- 
=— reprinted from the “* XXme Siécle.” Marseilles, 
1894, 
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argument here advanced that the movement 
could hardly have survived the death of 
Francis had not the Church possessed her- 
self of it;° that Francis’ boundless enthu- 
siasm could not have become a permanent 
force in history without the form which the 
Church lent to his heavenly spirit. But the 
question is whether the form was really lent 
to the spirit of Francis at all, whether it 
was not rather the spirit of Francis which 
died in being subjected to this form. There 
is always in history this antithesis of spirit 
and form. But the truth here seems to be 
that that holy emphasis upon the individual 
religious life which was Francis’ secret was 
lost. Just that idea in so many ways was: 
struggling upward in that century. And 
just that idea was the one which the hier- 
archy, especially, under Innocent, could not 
have been expected to understand. No 
doubt, as we have conceded an unconscious 
element in Francis, so ought we to concede 
as much in Brother Elias, in Hugolino, in 
Honorius III. It would be absurd to im- 
agine them clearly pitting themselves against 
the principle which finally flowered into 
Protestantism. They did what they did in 
sincere adherence tothe principle which had 
been the reigning one in the Catholicism of 
at least a thousand years. 

So far as I am aware there is not in exist- 
ence any such tabulation of the literary ma- 
terial relative to Francis and to the begin- 
nings of the Order, as this which M. Sabatier 
has furnished, with historical and critical 
discussion of each one of the writings in 
turn. With his characterization of the 
great mass of legendary lore which soon 
sprang up about the People’s Saint, no one 
will find fault. But he has chosen a much 
more difficult course than the mere rejection 
in toto of the material which he has thus 
characterized. He has sought, namely, with 
not less courage than tact, to pick out from 
this mass of legend and fiction the germs of 
truth which, as he rightly observes, almost 
always lie at the root of such fabulous 
growths. In this manner materials from 
Angelo Clareno, from the Fioretti, from 
the Speculum, and from Bartholomeo da 
Pisa, appear in the narrative even after the 
plain truth about these writings has been 
told in the introduction. That this is some- 
times a precarious procedure, is clear. Opin- 
ions will differ as to the value of this or that 
detail. But that this which I have described 
is historically the juster, as well as the 
bolder and more difficult method, no one 
will deny. R 

No briefest account of Saint Francis 
would be complete without some effort to 
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give an impression of the joy which filled 
his heart and pervaded his life, such bliss, 
almost intoxication, as is difficult for us 
slower Northern peoples to conceive. His 
love of nature, his communion, at once 
childlike and profound, with the birds and 
animals, his enthusiasm for every soul of 
man he met, his perfectly real and simple 
congratulations of himself and his brethren 
upon any misfortunes which befel them, 
his naive fertility in resource, associated 
with his implicit faith and triumphant 
spirit when he seemed to be without re- 
source, his happiness in the society of 
lepers incomparably above that which he 
felt in the company of princes or of priests, 
his loverlike embrace of “the Lady 
Poverty,”’ in whose arms, he said in his last 
moments, that he wished to die, and so 
stretched himself naked on the earthen 
floor of his hut, and breathed out his soul 
in a song—much ‘of this is difficult for us 
rightly to appreciate, especially in the 
highly imaginative forms in which he some- 
times chose to put it forth. But it was all 
absolutely unfeigned in him, and no one 
begins to understand Francis who has 
not learned that this was the real atmo- 
sphere of his soul. 

Accustomed as we are to the thought of 
the friendships of such men as Francis with 
women, it is a little difficult for us to put 
ourselves in the place of the generation to 
whom the relation of the Saint to Clara was 
anything but an accustomed or natural 
thing. And there is perhaps no higher tes- 
timony to the greatness of Francis’ soul than 
the absolute freedom and unconsciousness 
with which he moves in this matter, com- 
pared with the prurient zeal of the next gen- 
eration of his devout followers to distort the 
facts in order to make them conform to their 
own monastic ideals of the relations of saints 
and women. And again we may say that 
there is perhaps no finer example of Francis’ 
sovereign sense of his own inspirations, than 
hisconferring the tonsure upon Clara, utterly 
oblivious of the ecclesiastical irregularities 
without number which were here involved. 

I cannot close the article without reference 
to that strange event which gave shape and 
color to the last two years of Francis’ life, 
and without doubt hastened his canoniza- 
tion. I refer of course to the so-called 
stigmatization, the appearance of “the 
marks of the Lord Jesus,” the print of 
nails in his hands and feet, after one of his 
long, rapt vigils before the crucifix. The 
marks remained in his flesh until his death. 
Sabatier, of course, rejects the purely mirac- 
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ulous explanation. On the other hand he 
is convinced by the testimony as to the 
historical fact. There seems to be no doubt 
that visible marks of this sort did appear. 
[For authentic testimony to cases of stigma- 
tization in more recent times, see Ham- 
berger, Art. Stigmatization, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclopaédie, XIV., 728.] We are 
obliged to refer the phenomenon, not in- 
deed to supernatural causes, but to an alto- 
gether extraordinary and _ still obscure 
physiological influence of a highly excitable 
religious imagination, upon a perhaps ex- 
hausted bodily condition. M. Sabatier’s ex- 
planation has called out a remarkable article 
by a French physician, Dr. Gibert, pub- 
lished in the Revue Chrétienne, for Sie: 
1894, in which the physician, from his 
standpoint, not only sides with M. Sabatier, 
but adds an array of interesting facts at 
present under investigation in that depart- 
ment of pathological study which has proved 
so fascinating and so fruitful of recent 
years, the study of the obscure region be- 
tween mind and body, of the relation of 
psychological states to physical processes. 
In this connection the physician has also 
his word to say about the alleged miracles of 
Francis. Incidentally M. Sabatier’s investi- 
gations have put some of the subordinate 
figures about Francis in a new light. Not- 
ably do we learn much as to Hugolino, the 
subsequent Pope Gregory IX. And the 
author’s conjecture is quite fresh and plaus- 
ible that the man whom the later history 
knows as Elias of Cortona, was the unknown 
friend who, in the days of Francis’ conver- 
sion, according to Thomas of Celano, ac- 
companied Francis to the grotto near Assisi. 
My article has long since transgressed the 
limits of a review. I had no intention of 
writing a review. M. Sabatier himself 
asked me to say what I would. I have pre- 
ferred to write not only after the reading of 
the book, but after some fresh study of the 
subject itself. Ican hope only that others 
will receive as much as I have from what 
seems to me one of the most remarkable 
religious biographies which our generation 
has produced. Epwarp C, Moore. 
Providence, R. I. 


‘‘Life in Ancient Egypt.’’ 


WE take great pleasure in calling special 
attention to a recently published work 
bearing the title given above. It came 
originally from the pen of Prof. Adolf 
Erman, of the University of Berlin, and 
though first published about seven years 
ago, has just been translated by Helen M. 
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Tirard and published by Macmillan & Co. 
It is a book of greatest value, by one who 
is in all respects eminently fitted for his 
task. The translation is well done, the 
paper, print and illustrations are of the 
best and the whole book makes one of the 
most valuable additions to popular treatises 
upon Egyptian topics which recent years 
have seen. It is based upon special studies 
and upon the result of years of patient 
observation by a keen and watchful stu- 
dent. 

The period of which Prof. Erman treats 
is that of the so-called Old, Middle and New 
Kingdoms, extending through about nine- 
teen dynasties of Egyptian history. The 
subsequent periods contain a greater ad- 
mixture of foreign elements and thus cease 
to be so distinctively Egyptian. Inside 
these limits a great variety of topics are 
treated and the course of development in 
each is outlined. A large number of ex- 
cellent illustrations enliven the narrative 
and guide the reader to the understanding 
of some details of the text. 

Of the ready welcome that will be ex- 
tended to the book and of the qualifications 


of the author to write it, there will be no “ 


doubt. It is the most valuable work of the 
sort since that of Wilkinson, which it both 
supercedes and supplements in parts. 
Maspero and Amelia B. Edwards have 
done much to popularize Egyptological 
topics, but to Erman they must yield the 
palm for completeness of treatment and 
variety of subjects. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 


Biblical. 


A TITLE such as Zhe Origin of the 
Pentateuch in the Light of the Ancient 
Monuments, suggests in -the first place, a 
critical inquiry into the narrative, its style 
and its divisions, with the intent of ascer- 
taining so far as possible, the statements of 
the document itself as to its authorship, 
date, and place of composition. The 
. second portion of the title suggests that 
the data of the monuments are to be con- 
sidered in so far as they throw light upon 
these questions. But the things which the 
Rev. Henry Alexander White, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., professor of history in Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, 
has put into his book are not concerned 
with the “ origin” of the Pentateuch at all 
except for a page or two at a time, twice 
or thrice in the course of his three hundred 
octavo pages. The “light” which the 
monuments throw on the question of “ ori- 
gin” is dim. If the author had been 
anxious to do work in exact line with the 
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subject which he announces, there was 
plenty of room for his labor. If he had 
taken the names which are found in the 
Old Testament and had compared them 
with their Egyptian equivalents in order to 
have determined the time when the corre- 
spondence was closest, he would have 
rendered a service to scholarship and learn- 
ing; but for this task he was ill prepared, 
if we may judge by the confusion of ideas 
which reigns in the following statement: 
“ After some years of patient labor, Cham- 


‘ pollion showed that the hieroglyphic writ- 


ing was phonetic as well as symbolic—that 
is, that the signs or images cut on the 
stone, represented ideas, and thus formed 
a system of picture writing, and in addition 
to this each picture was used to represent a 
sound” [italics his] p. 62-63. The most 
pertinent remarks of Dr. White concerning 
the “origin” of Genesis are like the fol- 
lowing: “The story of Creation and of the 
Covenant with Noah was very probably 
recited to Abraham by Jehovah. (Gen. 
12:7, 14:22; 15:5, 18; 17:10).”. Why con- 
jecture of this sort is more reverent or 
orthodox than any other species is hard to 
see. 

The trouble with the book is that there 
is discord between the title and the sub- 
ject matter. In his preface the author 
speaks of his work as intended to be “a 
text-book of history in our colleges and 
universities.” But for this purpose it is 
not available on account of its disjointed 
character. It both contains and excludes 
too much matter, and besides, it is 
throughout informed by a tendency which 
vitiates its method and its portrayal. 
(Richmond: B. F. Johnson, 1894, 8vo, Pp. 
304). 

Bristicat Theology, as a discipline dis- 
tinct from Systematic Theology, and as an 
outgrowth and the crown of the depart- 
ment of exegetical theology conducted 
after the historico-critical method, has be- 
come a fixture in the general scheme of 
theological science and has found a per- 
manent lodgment in the curriculum of 
many theological seminaries. The litera- 
ture of the subject is constantly growing 
and the value of the study is more widely 
acknowledged than ever. But most of the 
books are large or technical, tedious or un- 
intelligible to the majority of readers. It 
is therefore a source of gratification to be 
able to welcome a small book covering a 
portion of the field. Such a volume is 7he 
Theology of the New Testament, by Wal- 
ter F. Adeney, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Introduction, History and Exegesis, 
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in New College, London. Professor Ade- 
ney is already known through his volume 
on Messianic Prophecy, published several 
years ago. The types of teaching which 
are separated and treated by the author, 
are those of Jesus, and of the Apostles, the 
latter being divided into the primitive 
(James and Peter) the Pauline, that of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Johan- 
nine. The historical order is thus followed, 
not the present order of the documents 
which compose the New Testament canon. 
Thus the progressive development of the 
truths of Christianity is brought promi- 
nently before the eye. The treatment 
differs much from that of Systematic 
Theology because there is marked differ- 
ence in the aim, material and methods of 
the two. Each has its own appropriate 
and legitimate place, and they should be 
in entire accord. With regard to the 
present book it may be noted that it is not 
exhaustive, but it is clear and distinct, an 
excellent brief presentation of the subject. 
Unfortunately it is entirely lacking as 
regards an index of topics or of texts. 
(New York: Whittaker, 1894. 75 cents.) 


Tue late Dr. Samuel Cox, founder of 
The Expositor, was one of the most sug- 
gestive of recent writers on exegetical sub- 
jects. Readers of his monthly publication 
owe him their thanks for his fruitful con- 
ception. But his work is done and he is at 
rest after a rather trying and varied ex- 
perience. His last book has just appeared, 
with a prefatory memoir of the author, 
written by his wife. The title is Zhe 
Hebrew Twins and it is described as “a 
vindication of God’s ways with Jacob and 
Esau.” The body of the book is made up 
of a series of sermons prepared for use in 
the pulpit of his church, and they are ex- 
cellent specimens of the expository mode 
of preaching. They reveal insight, thought 
and care in the study of character, and are 
proof of the fact that examples taken from 
the scripture may be used to teach salutary 
lessons to the men of to-day. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) 


We have received from A. C. Arm- 
strong & Co. (New York), the third vol- 
ume of Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s com- 
mentary on Zhe Psalms (xc-ci.) in The 
Expositor’s Bible series. It is character- 
ized by the same suggestiveness, clearness 
and general excellence which admirers of 
Dr. Maclaren find in all of his writings. The 
volume consists almost exclusively in ex- 
position, with only the merest references to 
critical questions. ($1.50.) 





Loy 
Historical. 


Ir was once said by high authority, that 
one of the chiefest of the qualifications 
of the church historian was to be able 
to see movement and progress in the provi- 
dential dealings of God with men. This 
is more difficult when one takes in the full 
scope and contents of history than when 
one deals only with prominent periods or 
events. Four of the latter have been con- 
sidered by Frank M. Bristol, D.D., of 
Evanston, in a recent volume entitled 
Providential Epochs. The special subjects 
of which the author treats are: The Re- 
naissance, The Reformation, The Discovery 
of America, and The Settlement of our 
Country. The first paper is longest and 
fullest, and reminds one of Dr. Lord’s 
famous historical lectures, being vivid and 
well written. The purpose of the author 
was to incite his readers with such interest 
that they should pursue the topics at greater 
length and with more fulness, and in so do- 
ing he has produced a very readable book. 
(Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts.) 


Some books are written because the 
writer seems to say, “Wo is me if I write 
not a book,” others on the principle of 
“Go to now, let us make a book,” and still 
others to answer a definite need. Books of 
the last sort are apt to come from teachers. 
Such a book is Arminianism in History; 
or, the Revolt from Predestinationism, and 
such a teacher is Dr. George L. Curtiss, 
professor of historical theology in the 
school of theology of DePauw University. 
The book contains material thrice deliv- 
ered in lecture-courses, and now published 
for a wider circle. Thediscussion does not 
go down into the minute and delicate 
points of doctrinal differences, but is 
broad and general, covering the history of 
the movement in its outlines from the time 
of Arminius down to the days of New 
England theology and theological contro- 
versies. For the uses of young students or 
of laymen the work is well adapted, and as 
an introduction to a wider study it is a 
good handbook. (Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Curts. 18¥4.) 


A series of bright, readable, sketches 
of missionary enterprise is by the Rev. 
Augustus R. Buckland, and is entitled 
The Heroic in Missions ; Pioneers in Six 
Fields. These fields are widely separated, 
China and the Punjab, Japan and the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, Hudson’s Bay and the Niger. 
The sketches are brief, but of stirring in- 
terest, and the little book is instructive 
from end toend. (Thomas Whittaker. 50c.) 
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Some Sermons by Phillips Brooks. 

A LITTLE book before us recalls a most 
inspiring scene: Trinity Church, at the 
head of Wall Street, at noon, crowded with 
men to hear a preacher of the Gospel. The 
preacher was Phillips Brooks, and the 
crowd greeted him day after day. Some 
of these addresses have now been published, 
with an introduction by Julius H. Ward, 
under the title Phillips Brooks’ Addresses. 
The words on the cover, Perfect Freedom, 
give the scope of the whole. The first five 
sermons are all from the passage John 
viii., 31-46. The remainder is composed 
of an address on Abraham Lincoln, and a 
‘Thanksgiving and a New Year’s sermon. 
The whole isa delightful collection. (Bos- 
ton: Chas. E. Brown & Co.) 


Other Sermons. 

A voLtuME of sermons by William John 
Knox Little, successor of Dean Bradley, of 
Westminster, as Canon of Worcester, will be 
welcomed by readers not afew. In Labor 
and Sorrow,we have a number of discourses 
preached by this well known, popular orator. 
They are all concerned with questions of 
life, and will doubtless prove helpful to 
readers, as well as to those hearers at whose 
request they were printed. Some of the 
subjects are attractive and suggestive : 
The duty of strength; the teaching of dis- 
ciplined thought; the uses of life—for 
others; the soul and. its perplexities. In all 
there are twelve sermons in the volume, and 
they are well printed, in most pleasing 
form. (New York: Whittaker. $1.50.) 


Tue Rev. William E. Ketcham, D. D., 
has compiled and edited a volume entitled 
Thanksgiving Sermons and Outline Ad- 
dresses:an Aid for Pastors. Some of the 
sermons are given in full and some only in 
outline. In view of the fact that the ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving Day is essentially 
an American practice, it seems somewhat 
strange that the sermons in this volume are 
mainly by Englishmen. To many it will 
appear that a more interesting and profit- 
able volume might easily have been made 
up from sermons by Americans, who have 
more sympathy with the day than is usual- 
ly observable in foreigners. We consider 
the value of the outlines rather questionable; 
crutches are inferior to sturdy legs. (New 
York: Wilbur B, Ketcham. $1.50.) 

Methodist Church Law. 

CERTAIN discussions in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church with regard to its con- 
stitutional law as related to lay representa- 
tion, male and female, and in connection 
with methods of change in the law of the 
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denomination, have called forth various 
tracts and books. One of these is entitled 
The Organic Law of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and comes from Hiram L. 
Sibley, a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ohio and a member of the late 
Methodist Constitutional Commission. His 
book is a clear statement of the origin and 
development of the constitution and an 
exposition of the bearing of the law upon 
the facts which have given rise to contro- 
versy. The book is one which deserves and 
will receive attention from those who are 
interested in the matters in question. (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton.) 


Lowell Lectures. 

Tue “Lowell Lectures,” for 1894, were 
delivered by Sir J. William Dawson, LL.D., 
F.R.8., President of the Gill University, 
Montreal. The subject treated is some- 
what broader than the title, Zhe Meeting- 
place of Geology and History. President 
Dawson is an acknowledged authority on 
geological topics, and his words will receive 
arespectful hearing. The subjects which 
he treats are related to the geological ages 
which are most recent, since the appear- 
ance of man, and to the Noachian deluge. 
The book has a decided apologetic nature, 
and it brings the author’s stores of knowl- 
edge into use in support of the correctness 
of the primitive records of the Bible. By 
some it will be thought that the effort is ill 
directed, and that a more exact understand- 
ing of the written record would have been 
advantageous as a preliminary to the discus- 
sion, others will hail the book with delight. 
New York and Chicago: Revell Co. $1.25.) 


Devotional. 

At Dawn of Day is a compilation of 
“Thoughts for the Morning Hour,” made 
by Jeanie A. Bates Greenough, as a com- 
panion to her sister’s volume entitled “ Be- 
tween the Lights.” The selections, both 
in prose and verse, have been made from a 
wide range of religious literature, and show 
much taste and feeling. Each day of the 
year has its own verse or verses and ap- 
propriate sentiments from well known 
writers. The whole forms a tasteful volume 
of over four hundred pages. (New York: 
Randolph & Co. $1.75. 


BOOK NOTES. 
(Contributed.) 

Is there a science of life? This is “the 
great question” with which Sir John Lub- 
bock opens his book: “The Use of Life.” 
He does not say yes, for he could not; the 
science of life is something still to come. 
Indirectly, however, his answer is in the 
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affirmative and the following eighteen 
chapters, beginning with Tact, Economy, 
etc., and ending with Religion, are them- 
selves the beginning of that science, the 
experience of the race, the practical wis- 
dom on which we live. Nor is the form 
scientific. Here are no definitions, only 
explanations ; no dogmas, only persuasion. 
It is an old man who knows, talking to a 
young man he loves, and the words reach 
home. Thus, instead of a definition Chap- 
ter II., on Tact, simply says: “ For success 
in life tact is more important than talent, 
but it is not easily acquired by those to 
whom it does not come naturally. Still 
something can be done by considering 
what others would probably wish.” But 
everybody feels that a regard to other 
people’s wishes is the very essence of tact. 
There are one million of young men in the 
United States who would read this book 
with eagerness and profit if it were brought 
tothem. (New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.) 


No character in ancient Roman history 
is better known than that of Cicero, prin- 
- cipally on account of the considerable 
number of intimate letters by him which 
have been preserved. No wonder, there- 
fore, that Mr. J. L. Strachan-Davidson’s 
new book “Cicero and the Fall of the Ro- 
man Republic,” with its ample and judi- 
ciously selected quotations from these very 
letters, reads like a memoir of a friend, de- 
parted yesterday. As clear and simple is 
the perfect disentanglement of the huge 
confusion of political intrigues in which 
the republic foundered and changed into a 
monarchy, and this part of the work is, no 
doubt, of still greater interest to the in- 
telligent American reader. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


A very timely book is the revised and 
elegantly illustrated edition of Arthur H. 
Smith’s “Chinese Characteristics.” The 
author was for twenty-two years a mission- 
ary of the American Board in China; he 
knows what he is speaking about. Still 
more to the point: as a writer his principle 
is to speak only about what he knows, and 
he sticks to it. There is very little of ab- 
stract generalizations or presumed statistics 
in his book, but it is a mine of facts and 
explanations, and after its perusal the “ ir- 
repressible and incomprehensible” Chinese, 
so often an object only of curiosity mixed 
with contempt, becomes the subject of a 
serious, though somewhat astonished inter- 
est. Especially the chapters depending on 
psychological observation : The Disregard 
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of Accuracy, The Lack of Nerves, etc., are 
of great value and give in a delightful 
manner both the trait and the explanation. 
(New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. §2.) 


Tue Fabian Society of socialists in Lon- 
don—thus called after Fabius Cunctator 
who, by waiting patiently for the right 
moment and striking hard when the mo- 
ment came, overthrew Hannibal and saved 
Rome—has published a number of essays 
on the basis of socialism, economic, his- 
toric, industrial, and moral, the organiza- 
tion of society, the transition to social 
democracy, and the present outlook; and 
the American reprint of these “Fabian 
Essays” has been provided with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Edward Bellamy. The 
tone of the different essays is somewhat 
various but generally calm, and this calm- 
ness adds weight to the reasoning. (Bos- 
ton: Charles E. Brown & Co. 5c.) 


Tue author of “Wheat and Tares,” 
“The Heriots,” etc., has published a new 
novel, “Sibylla,” which both in style and 
composition stands on height with his 
former works. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25.) 


“Op Enewisu Sones” is the’title of an 
elegant little volume containing ten old 
songs drawn from various sources and il- 
lustrated by Hugh Thomson, with a liter- 
ary introduction by Austin Dobson. The 
illustrations are exquisite, in many places 
real inspirations, and fit so perfectly into 
the text in character, in mood, in costume, 
that as one reads along it becomes un- 
certain what is the merriest part of the 
merriment, the verses or the pictures. 
(London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $2.) 


In 1869 there were about eight thousand 
women enrolled as students in the prepara- 
tory departments of American colleges and 
in the colleges themselves. To-day there 
are more than twenty thousand women en- 
rolled as regular college students. Thus, the 
general question as to the college education 
of young women seems to have been an- 
swered. There are, however, a number of 
special questions as to her health, her en- 
vironment, the content and proportions of 
her studies, which still remain in doubt. 
An able treatment of these problems will 
be found in “The College Woman,” by 
Charles Franklin Thwing, LL.D., President 
of the College for Women of Western 
Reserve University. (New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.) 
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RECORD OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Compiled and editéd by Ernest C. Richardson, Librarian College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. ]. 


OUTLINE OF CLASSIFICATION. 


I. Exegetical Theology. 
II. Historical Theology, 


1. Biblical and Jewish. 
2. Post Biblical. 
8. Non-Christian Religions. 


Ill. Systematic Theology. 
I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


a. American and English. 


BARNES, 8S. G. A scriptural index to the In- 
ternat. S. S. lessons, 1873-1895. Hartford, 
Ct., Internat. S. S. Index Co., 1894. ¢. 3135 
p. 16°. Pap., 10c. 

BIBLE. New Testament. The Master’s guide 
for his disciples: being a manual of all the re- 
corded sayings of Jesus; arr. by Eugene 
Stock. N. Y., Whittaker, 1894. 114268 p. 
16°. $1L 

BIBLE stories for young people. N. Y., Har- 
per, 1894. c. 3+178 p. Il. 12°. $1. 

CROMWELL’S Soldier’s Bible: being a reprint 
in fac-simile of ‘The Soldier’s Pocket Bible.’ 
Lond., Stock, 1894. 16 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

DAVIDSON, A. B. Introductory Hebrew gram- 
mar. Hebrew syntax. Edinburgh, Clark, 
1894. 244 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

DAVIS, J. D. Genesis and Semitic tradition. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1894. 7+150 p. 8°. $1.50. 
GEIKIB, C. The Bible by modern light. Vol. 
5, Manasseh to Zedekiah. Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 

440 p. 8°. 6s. 

GILLESPIE, C. C. K. Sanitary code of the 
Pentateuch. N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. 
96 p. 12°. (By-paths of Bible knowledge.) 

GODET, F. Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. Particular introduction: 1. The Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. Tr. by William Affieck. Ed- 
inburgh, Clark, 1894. 620 p. 8°. 12s. 6d. 

GREEN, 8. G. A brief introduction to the N. 
T. Greek. N. Y. and Chic., Revell Co., 1894. 
128 p. 16°. (Present day primers.) Net, 


40c. 

HOSS, E. E. Sunday-school studies: notes on 
the Internat. lessons for 1895. Nashville, 
Tenn. (Barbee & Smith, agts.), 1894. 370 p. 
8°. $1. 

HUMPHREY, W. The sacred scriptures; or, 
the written word of God. N. Y., Benziger, 
1894. 12°. Net, $1.40. 

HURLBUT, Jesse Lyman, and Doherty, Rob. 
Remington. Illustrative notes, 1895. N. Y., 
Hunt & Eaton, 1894. c. 365 p. Maps. 8°. 
$1.25. 

JACOBS, J. Studies in Biblical archzeology. 
Lond., Nutt, 1894. 170 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

JASTROW, M. Dictionary of the Targumim, 
the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi and the 


IV. Practical Theology. 
1, Individual Experience. 
2. The Family, iety, The State. 
8. The Church. 
4, Sermons and Preaching. 
5, Missions and Evangelism. 
V. Bibliography, Encyclopedia Essays, etc. 


Midrashic literature. Part VII. Lond., Lu- 
zac, 1894. 5s. 

MACLAREN, A. The Psalms. Vol. 3: Psalms 
xe.—cl. N. Y., Armstrong. Lond., Hodder, 
1894. 466 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. Expositor’s Bible.) 

MONDAY Club. Sermons on the International 
S. S. lessons for 1895. 20th ser. Bost., Con- 
gregational Pub. Soc., 1894. 388 p. 12°. 
$1.25. 

MOSES, Adolph. The religion of Moses. Louis- 
ville, Ky., Flexner Bros., 1894. 114188 p. 
16°. $1. 

PELOUBET, F. N. Select notes: a commen- 
tary on the International lessons for 1895. 
Bost., Wilde, 1894. c. 346 p. 8°. $1.25. 

PERRY, C. H. Talks with young people on 
the Psalms. Lond., Stock, 1894. 186 p. 8°. 
3s. 6d. 

SAYCEH, A. H. The primer of Assyriology. 
N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. 127 p. 16°. 
Net, 40c. (Present day primers.) 

STIFLER, J. M. An introduction to the study 
of the Acts of the Apostles. Lond., Pass- 
more, 1894. 286 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

WALKER, J. B. R. The comprehensive con- 
cordance to the holy scriptures; based on the 
authorized version. Bost., Congr. Pub. Soc., 
1894. 922 p. 8°. $2; $3. 

WALKER, J. B. R. The comprehensive con- 
cordance of the holy scriptures. With intro- 
duction on the growth of the English Bible 
by Dr. William Wright, and a bibliography 
of concordances by Dr. M. C. Hazard. Lond., 
Nelson, 1894. 982 p. 8°. 5s. 


b. Other. 


BACUEZ, L. Manuel biblique, ou cours d’ecri- 
ture sainte 4 l’usage des séminaires. Nou- 
veau Testament; par L. Bacuez. 8eéd. T. 4: 
les Apdtres. Histoire, Doctrine, Prophéties. 
Besancon, Outhenin-Chalandre. Paris, Roger 
et Chernoviz, 1894. 736 p. 18°. 

DALMER, Johs. Die Erwiihlung Israels nach 
der Heilsverkiindigung des Apostels Paulus. 
Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1894, viii+147 p. 
8°. 2M. 

FRICK, Const. Handreichung zum leichteren 
Schriftverstindnis. Barmen, Wupperthaler 
Traktat-Gesellschaft. 8°. . 

Ill. Der Hebriierbrief. 1894. 89 p. —75M. 

GOSZNER, Johs. Die hl. Schriften des neuen 
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Testamentes m. Erkliirungen u. Betracht- 
ungen. Neu hrsg. v. der niedersiichs. Gesell- 
schaft. Hamburg, Evang. Buchh. 8°. 
VIII. Die apostolischen Briefe an die Heb- 
rier, des Jakobus, Petrus, Johannes, Judas 
u. die Offenbarung. 1894. 311 p. 1.50; 2.40M. 

HAMBURGHER, J. Real-Encyclopiidie f. Bibel 
u. Talmud. 3. Aufl. I. Abth. 3. wu 4 Lfg. 

NETELER, B. Assyriologische Schwierigkeiten 
assyrisch-alttestamentlicher Gleichzeitigkeit- 
en des Zeitraums von Manahem bis .zum 
Ende des Reiches Israel. Vortrag. Miinster, 
Theissing, 1894. 18 p. 8°. —50M. 

NEUMANN, Wilh. Ant. Studien zu Matth. 
VIII, 28; Mare. V, 1; Luc. VIL, 26, 37. Frei- 
burg i. B., Herder in Komm, 1894. 65 p. 8°. 
2.50M. 

NOUVEAU (le) Testament de Notre-Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ. Version d’Edmond Stapfer. 
Nouvelle 6d. Lille, Danel. Paris, Fisch- 
bacher, 1894. 796 p. 32°. 

RIEGER, Paul. Versuch e. Technologie u. 
Terminologie der Handwerke in der Misnah. 
I. Tl. Spinnen, Fiirben, Weben, Walken. 
Berl., Mayer & Miiller, 1894. vii48 p. 8°. 
1.60M. 

SCHNELLER, Ludw. Apostelfahrten. Wan- 
derungen durchs hl. Land zur Oster-,Pfingst- 
u. Apostelzeit. 1-3. Aufl. Lpz., Wallmann, 
1894. 43 p. 8°. 4.80; 6M. 

SPURGEON, ©. H. Das Evangelium des 
Reiches. Eine volkstiiml. Erklirg. des Evan- 
geliums nach Matthius. Autoris. Uebersetzg. 
Hamburg, Oncken, 1894. xii+301 p. 8°. 
3.75; 4.50M. 

SPURGEON, C. H. Die Schatzkammer Davids. 
Eine Auslegg. der Psalmen. Bonn, J. Scherg- 
ens, 1894. 8°. 6 pts. Net, 5M. 

STAERK, Willy. Das Deuteronomium, sein 
Inhalt u. seine literar. Form. Eine krit. 
Studie. Lpz., J. C. Hinrichs’ Verl., 1894. vii 
+119 p. 8°. 4M. 

VERBESSERUNGEN, die notwendigsten, der 
Lutherschen Bibeliibersetzung. Giitersloh, 
C. Bertelsmann, 1894. 20 p. 8°. —20M. 

VOELKER, Karl. Biblisches Lesebuch f. evan- 
gel. Schulen. Unter Mitwirkg. v. Herm. L. 
Strack bearb. u. hrsg. 3. Aufl. Gera, Th. 
Hofmann, 1894. viii+624 p. 8°. 1.40; 1.80M. 

VOGELSTEIN, Herm. Die Landwirtschaft in 
Palistina zur Zeit der Misnah. I. Tl. Der 
Getreidebau. Berl., Mayer & Miiller, 1894. 
vii+78 p. 8°. 2.50M. 

ZAHN, Adf. Ernste Blicke in den Wahn der 
modernen Kritik des A. T. Neue Folge. 
Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1894. vii+208 p. 
8°. 2.40M. 


IL—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Biblical and Jewish. 
a. American and English. 


ART pictures from the Old Testament: Sunday 
readings for the young. ‘Lond., Chris. 
Knowl Soe., 1894. 174 p. Folio. 6s. 
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BARON, D. The Jewish problem, its solution. 
Introd. by Rey. A. T. Pierson. New ed. Lond., 
Morgan & S., 1894. 80 p. 8°. 1s. 6d.; Is. 

FEATHER, J. The last of the prophets: a 
study of John the Baptist. Edinburgh, Clark, 
1894. 152 p. 8°. 2s. 

PHILIPSON, D. Old European Jewries. Phil, 
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Ethik. Aus dessen Handschrift hrsg. v. 
Rud. Ahrendts. Bremen, Heinsius, 1894. xvi 
+302 p. 8°. 6; 7.50M. 

SCHROEDER, H. E. Zeugnis f. die Wahrheit 
des evangelischen Glaubens, nebst Beleuchtg. 
des religids-sittl Lebens der Gegenwart in 
Thesenform. Parchim, Wehdemann, 1894. 
24p. 8°. —50M. 

SCHUPPE, Wilh. Grundriss der Erkenntnis- 
theorie u. Logik. Berl., Gaertner, 1894. viii 
+186 p. 8°. 3M. 

SENDSCHREIBEN, apostolisches, erlassen am 
20. Juni 1894 v. unserm heiligsten Vater Leo 
XITI., an alle Fiirsten u. Vélker der Erde (iib. 
die Vereinigung im Glauben). (Deutsch u. 
lateinisch.) Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1894. 39 
p. 8°. 

STAGE, Curt. Was ist evangelischer Glaube? 
Berl., Wiegandt, 1894. 16 p. 8°. —20M. 
STAUB, Max. Das Verhiiltnis der menschlichen 
Willensfreiheit zur Gotteslehre bei Martin 
Luther u. Huldreich Zwingli. Diss. Ziirich, 

E. Speidel. ii+131 p. 8°. 3M. 
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STEIGENBERGER, Max. Wahrheit u. Friede. 
Briefe f. freie Geister. Augsburg, Literar. 
Institut, 1894. 40 p. 8°. —25M. 

STERN, J. Die Philosophie Spinoza’s, aufge- 
hellt u. populiir dargestellt. 2. Aufl. Stuttg., 
Dietz, 1894. viiit+192 p. 8°. 1; 1.50M. 

STOEHR, Adf. Gedanken iib. Weltdauer u. 
Unsterblichkeit. Wien, F. Deuticke, 1894. 
14 p. 8°. —60M. 

TRAUB, Thdr. Rémisch od. evangelisch? Die 
rém. u. die evangel. Lehre v. den Gnaden- 
mitteln. 2. (Titel-)Aufl. Lpz. (1893), C. Braun, 
1894. vjit197 p. 8°. 4M. 

UEBERWEG, Frdr. Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie. 1.Thl. Das Alter- 
thum. 8. Aufl., hrsg. v. Max Heinze. Berl., 
Mittler & Sohn, 1894. ix+390 p. 8° 6; 
7.50M. 

UHLHORN, G. Die christliche Liebesthitig- 
keit. 2. Aufl. Stuttg., Gundert, 1894. 8°. 
12 pts. a 1M. 

UNION (1’) des Eglises chrétiennes. L’Eglise 
romaine et l’Eglise orthodoxe. Marseille, 
Barlatier et Barthelet, 1894. 31 p. 18% 
1.50f. 

UT omnes unum sint! Eine Herde u. ein Hirt! 
Augsburg, Literar. Institut v. Dr. M. Huttler, 
1894. 48 p. 16°. —0O6M. 

VORTRAEGE, philosophische, hrsg. vy. der 
philosoph. Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Berl., 
Gaertner, 1894. . 

Ill. 2. Das Gediichtnis. Von Adf. Lasson. 
72 8S. 1.40M. 

WEDER Protestantismus, noch Romanismus, 
sondern Katholizismus. Streit- u. Frieden- 
schrift e. orthodoxen Katholiken. 2. Aufl. 
Berl, Conrad, 1894. 52 p. 8°. —50M. 
WIESE, L. Die Macht des Persénlichen im 
Leben. 2. Aufl. Berl., Wiegandt & Grieben, 
1894. 63 p. 8°. 1M. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
Individual Experience. 
a. American and English. 


AMES, C. G. As natural as life: studies of. 
‘the inner kingdom. Bost., Ja. H. West, 1894. 
ce. 44109 p. 16°. (Life ser.) Cl, 50c. 

BODY, G. The guided life. 4th ed. Lond., 
Skeffington, 1894. 122 p. 8°. 2s. 

BRADFORD, Amory H. The Sistine Ma- 
donna: a Christmas meditation. New ed. N. 
Y., Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1894. c. ’93. 
2441 p. 12°. CL, 50c., pap., 35c. 

BROWN, Anna Robertson. The victory of our 
faith. N. Y., Crowell, 1894. c. 36 p. 12°. 
35¢. 

BUNYAN, J. Pilgrim’s progress. With 14 
etchings by W. Strang. Lond., Nimmo, 1894. 
4°, 21s. net. 

CAMPBELL, J. K. Hidden springs of Israel: 
meditations. Lond., Simpkin, 1894. 302 p. 
8°. 5s. 
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CHALLACOMBE, W. A. The soul’s ward- 
robe. N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. 128 p. 
16°. 40c. 

FABER, F. W. Faber’s hymns; il. by L. J. 
Bridgman. N. Y., Crowell, 1894. c. 214248 
p. 16°. $1.25. 

FORSTER, Frances Arnold. Daily Bible read- 
ings. Lond., Skeffington, 1894. 362 p. 12°. 
2s. 

GOULBURN, E. M. Thoughts on passages of 
holy scripture. Lond., Parker, 1894. 248 p. 
8°. 5s. 

HUBERT, D. G. Ecce homo: meditations on 
the bitter passion and death of our Lord. N. 
Y., Benziger, 1894. 12°. Pap., net, 45c. 

KEBLE, J. The Christian year. Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1894. 332 p. 2s. 6d. net. (Golden 
treasury series.) 

KEMPIS. The imitation of Christ. 
F. W. Farrar. 
12°. 3s. 6d. 

KEMPIS, T. a. 


Introd. by 
Lond., Methuen, 1894. 306 p. 


Meditations on the life of 
Christ. Pref. by Kettlewell. Lond., Parker, 
1894, 394 p. 8°. 5s. 

“McLENNAN; W. E. Comfort for the bereaved. 
Cin., O., Cranston & Curts, 1894. e 44 p. 
16°. 25c. 

MEYER, F. B. Prayers for heart and home. 
N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. 127 p. 12°. 
75¢. 

MILLER, J. R. Secrets of a beautiful life. 
Lond., Hodder, 1894. 286 p. 12°. 3s. 6d. 
SHORT meditations on the holy eucharist. 

Lond., Masters, 1894. 64°. Is. 

SMITH, Anna Harris. Golden words for daily 
counsel. New ed. N. Y., Crowell, 1894. 
64372 p. pors. 16°. $1.25. 

SURE resting place: being selected sayings of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Glasgow, Bryce, 1894. 
154 p. 8°. Ils. 

VOICE of Jesus: a daily companion. Lond., 
Nister, 1894. 16°. 2s. 


b. Other. 


ABLASZSCHAETZE, die reichen, des hoch- 
heil. Rosenkranzes, zur Férderg. des Rosen- 
kranzgebetes. Luxemburg, St. Paulus-Ge- 
sellschaft, 1894. 157+vi p. —20M. 

CHAIGNON.  Betrachtungen f. Ordensleute 
od. die Vollkommenheit des Ordensstandes 
als Frucht des betracht. Gebetes. Trier, F. 
Lintz, 1894. Vol. 1. xvi+428 p. 8°. 3.50M. 

EIDAM, Rosa. Griine Zweige vom Baume 
des Lebens. Geistliche Lieder. Ansbach, M. 
Hichinger, 1894. 77 p. 12°. 2M. 

FORMULAIRE de priéres pour passer sainte- 
ment la journée, & l’usage des pensionnaires. 
‘ Avec traduction nouvelle de tous les offices 
latins. Tours, Mame (1893), 1894. 768 p. 
82°. 

GEBETSKRAENZCHEN zum Troste der Ar- 
menseelen. 10. Aufl. 1893 vy. Antonius Pal- 
atinus. Passau, Paradiesdruckerei, 1894. 23 
p. 8°. —10M. 
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GENTELLES, M. A. de. Kleiner Rosenkranz- 
Monat. Autoris. Ubersetzg. Aachen, R. 
Barth Verl., 1894. iv+142 p. 32°. 1M. 

HOFFMANN, H. Christblumen. Eine Sammlg. 
v. Ansprachen zu den Christvespern. 2. Aufl. 
Halle, R. Miihlmann’s Verl., 1894. 79 p. 12°. 
—80; 1.20M. 

KERER, Frz. Xav. Das Biichlein v. der Barm- 
herzigkeit Gottes. Miinchen, H. Korff, 1894. 
Bar —40M. 

KOENIG, Alex. Sankt Barbara-Biichlein. 2. 
(Titel-)Aufl, Aachen (1888), J. Schweitzer, 
1894. 89 p. 16°. —30M. 

LESCGEUR. Pensées du ciel. 
ogie de spiritualité. Paris, 
Oudin, 1894. viit+456 p. 32°. 

LIGUORI, Alf. Maria vy. Briefe. Regensburg, 
Nationale ‘Verlags-Anstalt. 8°. 

III. 3. 1894. xii+836 p. 8M. 

MINICHTHALER, Jos. 7 Besuche bei un- 
serem lieben Herrn im Tabernakel. Wien 
Kirsch, 1894. 16°. —60M. 

MURRAY, Andr. Heilig in Christo. Gedanken 
iib. den Beruf der Kinder Gottes, heilig zu 
sein, wie Er heilig ist. Uebers. v. A. Grebe. 
2. Aufl. Kassel, E. Réttger, 1894. vi+236 p. 
8°. 1.20; 2M. 

PERGMAYR, Jos. Siimtliche ascetische 
Schriften. Neu hrsg. Regensburg, Nationale 

. Verlagsanstalt. 8°. ; 

2. Schritte auf dem Wege zur wahren u. 
vollkkommenen Liebe Gottes. Neu hrsg. yv. 
Jos. Ziegler. 3. Aufl. 1894. 408 p. 180M. 

PETIT recueil de priéres et exercices du piété, 
i usage des éléves de sainte Ursule. Dijon, 
Jobard, 1894. 320p. 32°. 

SCHAFFER, Herm. Lasset uns beten! Voll- 
stiindiges Gebet- u. Andachtsbuch f. kathol. 
Christen. 2. Aufl. Breslau, F. Goerlich, 1894. 
Xvi+592 p. 16°. 1.20; 1.60; 2.50; 3.00; 5; 6M. 

SCHNEIDER. Religionsbuch f. die oberen 
Klassen héherer Lebranstalten. Berl., Mitt- 
ler & Sohn, 1894. 8°. 

THOMAS v. KEMPEN. Die Nachfolge Christi. 
Uebers. v. Wilh. Molitor. 2. Aufl. Speyer, 
Jiiger, 1894. xvii419 p. 16°. 1; 1.50M. 

WITSCHEL, Joh. Heinr. Wilh. Morgen- u. 
Abendopfer, nebst anderen Gesiingen wu. e. 
Anh. Davos, H. Richter, 1894. viii+320 p. 
8°. 3M. 


Petite anthol- 
et Poitiers, 


2. Family, Society and State. 
a. American and English. 


CUYLER, Theo. L. Christianity in the home. 
N. Y., Baker & Taylor, 1894. 24264 p. 12°. 
$1. 

ELY, R. T. Social aspects of Christianity, and 
other essays. Lond., W. Reeves, 1894. 132 
p. 8°. 1s. (Bellamy. library.) 

HERRON, G. D. The Christian society. Lond., 
J. Clarke, 1894. 152 p. 8°. 4s. net. 

HOUSEHOLD hymns and poems. Bost., Lee 
& S., 1894. c. ’87. 12 Vv. 16°. Pap., ea. 50c. 
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LUCKOCK, H. M. The history of marriage, 
Jewish and Christian, in relation to divorce. 
Lond., Longmans, 1894. 332 p. 8°. 6s. 

MARRIAGE laws and form-book. V. 1. 2d 
ed., enl. (New England ed.) Bost., Consoli- 
dated Law-Book Co., 1894. 32813 p. 8° hf. 
shp. $2. ; 

MILLER, J. R. The perfect home. Lond., S. 
S. Union, 1894. 206 p. 8°. 2s. 

OTTS, J. M. P. At mother’s knee. N. Y. and 
Chic., Revell Co., 1894. ¢. 3+175 p. 12°. 
$1 


STIMSON, H. A. Religion and business: prac- 
tical suggestions to men of affairs. N. Y., 
Randolph, 1894. ¢. 3+149 p. 12°. Tie. 

WRIGHT, W. Burnet. Master and men. 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894. ¢. 3+ 
240 p. 12°. $1.25. 


b. Other. 


GEBOT, das sechste, u. “die christliche Ehe in 
jesuitisch-redemptoristischer Behandlung v. 
e. deutschen 'Theologen. Berl., A. Haack, 
1894. 44 p. 8°. —75M. ; 

JANIN, O. Christianisme et démocratie. 
Lagny, Colin. Paris, 1, rue Saint-André-des- 
Arts, 1894. 84p. 18°. 

IKKALENDER f. den christlichen Arbeiter. Fiir 
d. J. 1895. M. Gladbach, Riffarth, 1894. 160 
p. 16°. —25M. 

OFFICE central des institutions charitables. 
Assemblée générale de 1894. Paris, Levé, 
1894. 29 p. 8°. 

SAMMLUNG theologischer u. sozialer Reden 
u. Abhandlungen. Unter Red. v. Weber. 
Lpz., Wallmann. 8°. 

VI. 2. Der Kaufmannsstand u. die soziale 
Frage in materieller u. sittlicher Beziehung. 
Nach e. Vortrage v. A. Stuhlmann. xli+71 p. 
1894. —d50M. 


3. The Church. 
a. American and English. 


BALL, T. J. A brief dictionary of elementary 
ritual. Lond., Masters, 1894. 12°. 1s. 6d. 
EDGERTON, Fanny I. Madonnas. N. Y., 

Stokes, 1894. 8°. $1.75. 

FIFTY-TWO lessons on the gospels. Grimsby, 
Galt, 1894. 8°. 2s. net. (Church of England 
Sunday School Notes.) 

HAMMOND, J. The Christian church: what 
is it? Lond., Mowbray, 1894. 18°. 1s; 1s. 
6d. net. 

LELY, J. M. Statutes relating to the church 
and clergy. Lond., Sweet & M., 1894. 8°. 
6s. 

MACKESON, ©. The illustrated church con- 
gress handbook for 1894. Lond., Parker, 1894. 
4°. 4s. 6d. 

MARSHALL, H. C. Church organization, ac-, 
counts, and audits. Lond.,.Skeffington, 1894. 
8°. 3s. 6d. net. 
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MUSICAL service, is it right? (An attack.) 
Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 40 p. 4°. 1s. 

PUBLIC prayers. By a Congregational min- 
ister. Lond., Stock, 1894. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

SANDERSON, Jos., comp. and ed. The pastor’s 
pocket manual for funerals; introd. by W. 
M. Taylor, D.D. N. Y., Ketcham, 1894. ec. 
96 p. 16°. Leath., net, 60c. 

SEABURY, W. Jones. An introduction to the 
study of ecclesiastical polity. N. Y., Croth- 
ers & Korth, 1894. 304 p. 12°. Net, $1.50. 

SONGS of Zion, by Hebrew singers of medi- 
zeval times. Tr. by Mrs. Henry Lucas. 
Lond., Dent, 1894. 88 p. 16°. 2s. 6d. net. 

YORK Journal of Convocation, March 29. 
York, Sampson, 1894. 100 p. 8°. 2s. 

YORK Journal of Convocation, July 11-12, 
1894. York, Sampson, 1894. 330 p. 8°. 2s. 


b. Other. 


BERICHT iib. die am 6. Juni 1894 zu Niirnberg 
abgeh. XXIV. allgemeine Pastoralkonferenz 
evangelisch-lutherischer Geistlicher Bayerns. 
Niirnberg, G. Léhe, 1894. 8°. 

Die Bedeutung der Eschatologie f. das 
geistliche Amt vy. Pfr. Holzmiiller Herstell- 
ung e. bibl. Lesebuches v. Dek. Dietlen. 96 
p. 1M. 

BIBLIOTHEK, theologische. Freiburg i. B., 
Herder. 8°. 

VI, 1. Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik. 
Von weil. Hauspriil. Dompropst Prof. Dr. 
Val. Thalhofer. 2. Aufl. y. Dr. Adb. Ebner. 
1894. xiv+362 p. 4M. 

DETZEL, Heinr. Christliche Ikonographie. 
Ein Handbuch zum Verstiindniss der christl. 
Kunst. Freiburg i. B., Herder. 

1. Die bildlichen Darstellungen Gottes, der 
allerseligsten Jungfrau u. Gottesmutter Ma- 
ria, der guten u. bésen Geister u. der gott- 
lichen Geheimnisse. 1894. xvi+583 p. T; 
9.50M. 

GARIN, J. M. Manuel complet de chants reli- 
gieux, contenant plus de deux cents cantiques 
anciens et nouveaux. 15¢ éd. Paris, Mersch. 
Paris et Lyon, Delhomme et Briguet, 1894. 
xxiv+80 p. 18°. 

GEMPERLE, Karl. Wahrheiten zur Erweck- 
ung der Reue u. Buszgesinnung. Ein Vade- 
mecum f. Beichtviiter. Regensburg, Nation- 
ale Verlagsanstalt, 1894. 114 p. 8°. 120M. 

HUECKSTAEDT, Ernst. Unsere Kirchgiinger. 
Vorschliige zur Hebg. des Kirchenbesuches 
u. zur Befruchtg. der Gottesdienste. Stuttg., 
Greiner & Pfeiffer, 1894. 71 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

JAHRBUCH der deutschen evang.-lutherischen 
Synode v. Missouri, Ohio u. anderen Staaten 
f. d. J. 1893. St. Louis, Mo. (Zwickau, 

Schriften-Verein.) 1894. 95 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

KRETZSCHMAR, H. Ub. den musikalischen 
Theil unserer Agende. Vortrag. Lpz., Dorf- 
fling & Franke, 1894. 27 p. 8°. 

MUELLER, Jul. Das gute Recht des reform-" 
irten Bekenntnisses innerhalb der Union. 
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Referat. Elberfeld, Reformirter Schriften- 
verein, 1894. 20 p. 8°. —15M. 

PAROISSIEN romain noté en plain-chant. 
Texte latin. Paris, Levé; librairie Poussiel- 
gue, 1894. 1098+xxvi+219 p. 18°. 

PASCAL. Notice sur les congrégations ro- 
maines. La prélature et la canonisation des 
saints. Marseille, Loret, 1894. 82 p. 8°. 

SAMSON, Heinr. Die Allerheiligen-Litanei, 
geschichtlich, liturgisch u. ascetisch erklirt. 
Paderborn, Bonifacius-Druckerei, 1894. 250 
p. 8°. 2.70M. 

SCHWARZ, Alf. Beicht- u. Kommunionbuch 
f. Erwachsene. 2. Aufl. Stuttg., D. Ochs, 
1894. viii+332 p. 16°. 2; 3M. 

SYNODAL-BERICHT, 5., des California- u. 
Oregon-Districts der deutschen evang.-luth. 
Synode v. Missouri, Ohio u. anderen Staaten. 
A. D. 1894. St. Louis, Mo., 1894. 78 p. 8°. 
—75M. 


4. Sermons. 
a. American and English. 


BROOKE, S. A. God and Christ. Sermons. 
Lond., Green, 1894. 356 p. 8°. 5s. 

BROOKS, Phillips. Essays and addresses: re- 
ligious, literary and social; ed. by J. Cot- 
ton Brooks. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co., 1894. 
c. 74529 p. por. 12°. $2. 

BUXTON, H. J. Wilmot. Prayer and prac- 
tice: sixty-one plain sermons on the collects. 
Lond., Skeffington, 1894. 530 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

CHURCH of the people. Lond., Stock, 1894. 
230 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. (On the obligations of 
the Church of England: twenty-one sermons 
by Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, W. Hay, M. A. 
Aitken, J. L. Lyne (Father Ignatius), and 
others.) 

COLVILLE, Harriet E. When the sun riseth. 
Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 266 p. 8°. 5s. (Relig- 
ious addresses.) ; 

CORBETT, F. St. J. The preacher’s year: 
fifty-eight outline sermons. Lond., Skeffing- 
ton, 1894. 178 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

GIBBON, J. M. The vision and the call, and 
other sermons. Lond., Stock, 1894. 210 p. 
8°. 4s. 6d. 

GRANE, W. L. The word and the way. Lond., 
Macmillan, 1894. 300 p. 8°. 6s. (Sermons.) 

HAWKSLEY, W. C. The consecrated life: 
six sermons. Lond., Skeffington, 1894. 86 p. 
8°. 2s. 6d. 

HODGES, G. The heresy of Cain. N. Y., 
Whittaker, 1894. c. 64290 p. 12°. $1. 
KETCHAM, W. E., comp. anded. Thanksgiv- 
ing sermons and outline addresses: an aid for 
pastors. N. Y., Ketcham, 1894. c. 329 p. 

12°. $1.50. 

LIDDON, H. P. Clerical life and work: ser- 
mons. Lond., Longmans, 1894. 376 p. 8°. 
5s. 

LITTLE, W. J. Knox. Labour and sorrow: 
sermons. Lond., Isbister, 1894. 336 p. 8°. 
3s. 6d. 
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MACLAREN, A. Christ’s musts, and other 
sermons. Lond., Alexander & S., 1894. 314 
p. 8°. 5s. 

MACLAREN, Alex. Illustrations from the ser- 
mons of; ed. and sel. by Ja. H. Martyn. N. 
Y., Macmillan & Co., 1894. 216 p. 12°. CL, 
$1.25. 

MACLEOD, A. A man’s gift, and other ser- 
mons. Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 272 p. 8°. 6s. 

MURPHY, J. B. C. Plain-spoken sermons. 
Lond., Skeffington, 1894. 230 p. 8°. 5s. 

NEWBOLT, W. C. EB. Counsels of faith and 
practice. New ed. N. Y., Longmans, 1894. 
164317 p. 12°. $1.50. (Sermons.) 

NICOLL, W. R. Ten-minute sermons. Lond., 
Isbister, 1894. 324 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

O’CONNOR, Jos. V. Hints on preaching. 
Phil., Porter & Coates, 1894. 4469 p. 16°. 
Net, 50c. 

ROGERS, J. G. Christ for the world. Ser- 
mons in connection with the centenary of the 
London Missionary Society. Lond., Congl. 
Union, 1894. 252 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

SHUTTER, Marion D. Justice and mercy: 
sermons. Bost., Universalist Pub. House, 
1894. 276 p. por. 12°. T5e. 

SPURGEON, C. H. Facsimile pulpit notes: 
sermon preached from them at the Tabern- 
acle. Lond., Passmore, 1894. 2s. 6d. 
SPURGEON, C. H. Sermons on our Lord’s 
parables. Lond., Passmore, 1894. 7s. 

VAUGHAN, C. J. Last words in the temple 
church. Lond., Macmillan. 260 p. 12°. 5s. 
WALTERS, F. The light of life: sermons. 
Lond., Green, 1894. 300 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


AHLFELD, Frdr. Der verlorene Sohn. Sieben 
Zeitpredigten. 3. Aufl. Halle, R. Miihl- 
mann’s Verl. iii+111 p. 8°. 1M. 

AHLFELD. Sonntagsgnade u. Sonntagssiinde. 
Vier Predigten. 4. Aufl. Halle, 1894. vi65 
p. 8°. —80M. 

BLANCKMEISTER, Frz. Gustay-Adolf- 
Stunden. Sammlung v. Vortriigen iib. das 
Gustav-Adolf-Werk. Lpz., F. Richter, 1894. 
viii+357 p. 8°. 3.50; 4.50M. 

GUEDEMANN, M. Grabreden, wiihrend der 
letzten 25 Jahre in der Wiener israelit. 
Kultusgemeinde geh. Wien, A. Hélder, 
1894. viit+75 p. 8°. 1.50M. 

HEINZELMANN, Otto. Predigten iib. die 
Episteln aller Sonn- u. Festtage des christ- 
lichen Kirchenjahres. 2. Aufl. Potsdam, A. 
Stein, 1894. viii+400 p. 8°. 4.50; 5.50M. 

HOFFMAN. Eins ist not! Ein 3. Jahrgang 
Predigten, meistens iib. freie Texte. Halle, 
1894. ix+3899 p. 8°. 5.60; 6.60M. 

IM Lichte des Herrn. Jes. 2, 5. Eine Sammlg. 
vy. Predigtjahrgiingen. Hrsg. v. Adf. Ohly 
u. Chrph. Kolb. Stuttg., Greiner & Pfeiffer, 
1894. vii+690 p. 8°. 6; 7.50M. 

KOEGEL, Mart. Suche Jesum u. sein Licht! 
Predigten. Mit e. Vorwort v. Oberhofpred. 
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D. Rud. Kégel. Kassel, E. Réttger, 1894. 
v+140 p. 8°. 1.80; 2.40M. 

KNESCHKE, J., u. G. Hiller. Beispiele u. 
Erzihlungen zu den Episteln des Kirchen- 
jahres. Frankenberg i. Sa., Rotzberg, 1894. 
8°. Pts. 1-8. & —60M. 

PFENNIGSDORF, O., u. Ew. Stier. Ich 
kann nicht zusehen des Knaben Sterben. 
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New York, November, 1894, 


What the preacher may gain from the study of 

& Coleridge. 

Four Gospels and the faith of Christendom. 

Hindu missionary in America, 

Homiletic helps from the fine arts exhibition of 
the Columbian fair. 

The beginnings of the human race. 

Job, xix., 25-27, and immortality and resurrec- 
tion in the Old Testament. 

Greek at home. 


Lutheran Church Review. 
Philadelphia, October, 1894. 


Pragmatism of church history. 

Latest books on church polity. 

Olivus Petri. 

Exegesis of Hebrews, vi., 4-6. 

Revised English catechism. 

Lutheran view concerning Sunday and Sunday 
rest. 


Methodist Review. 
New York, November-December, 1894. 


Joseph Cummings. 

Fall of man a scientific fact. 

Religious situation in New England. 

Function and future of foreign :languages in 
Africa. 

Our men and women. 

Tennyson’s theology. 

Pul, Jareb, Tiglath-Pileser—a chronologico- 
historical study. 


The Methodist Review. 
Nashville, November-December, 1894. 


Historical situation in the first epistle of John. 

Constitutional history of American Episcopal 
Methodism. 

Virginia woman of to-day. . 

Art of sacred reading: astudy in vocal exegesis. 

Physiological psychology. 

Korea: past and present. 

Co-education of the sexes. 

British South Africa. 

Evolution as a method of creation. 

Voltaire: a character study. 

Theistic argument restated. 


The Missionary Review. 
New York, November, 1894. 


Homes of Carey. 
General views of Ecuador. 
The prospect. 
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Present aspects of missionary work in Turkey. 
Indians in the United States. 

Anglo-Saxon and the world’s redemption. 
Obstacles to missionary work in Korea. 
Remarkable example of Morality v.Christianity. 
Woman’s work in American missions, 


Newbery House Magazine. 
London, November, 1894, 


Seething days. 

Sketches of the great church composers. 
Egyptian temples, 

Apparent failure of Christian missions in India. 
Thoughts on the close of the Christian year. 


New Christian Quarterly. 
St. Louis, October, 1894. 


Religion of China and its witness to revelation. 
Jesus in the world’s parliament of religions. 
Future of Protestantism. 

Problem of charitable work. 

Semitic religions. 

Convictive work of the Holy Spirit. 

Church and organized labor. 


Our Day. 
Chicago, September-October, 1894. 


Indictable art and corrupt classics, 

Unsolved problems of recent science. 

Bishop Waterson and Mgr. Satolli on the 
liquor traffic, 

Peerlessness of Christian missions, 


Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, November, 1894. 


** Abundant life.” 
Esther the queen. 
Teacher and the class, 
Elocution-habit. 


The Reformed{Quarterly Review. 
Philadelphia, October, 1894. 


Scholar’s mission. 

Unity in the process of the world’s development. 

Master of the situation. 

Criticism of the Anselmic theory of the atone- 
ment. 

Egyptian monuments. 


The Sunday Magazine. 
London, November, 1894. 


Lost ideal. 

Love the true motive. 

Dartmouth. 

Open air evangelists. 

God in man. 

Bandmaster of Claythorp. 
Numeral-type. 

Recollection of Oxford in the seventies. 
My brother Aaron. 


The Thinker. 
New York, November, 1894. 


Jewish scholarship among Christians. 

Deuteronomy not compiled in the seventh 
century B.C. 

God of peace. 

Some prominent difficulties in the Gospels. 

What Christianity teaches about the body. 
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Miss Wedgwood on Dives and Lazarus. 
Descensus ad inferos. 

Nature and scope of John’s baptism. 
Theological aims and progress. ; 
Christian teachers of the nineteenth century. 
Charles Kingsley. 





The Treasury. 
New York, November, 1894. 

Revivals. 
Cosmic redemption. 
Uses of temple beauty. 
Forefather’s day. 
Presidents of Yale. 
Some elements of pulpit power. 
Religious thought in Israel in Christ’s day. 





MAGAZINES. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for November con- 
tains: ‘‘ The Trumpeter,” Mary Hallock Foote: 
‘‘Seward’s Attitude toward Compromise and Se- 
cession, 1860-1861,” Frederic Bancroft ; ‘‘ From 
My Japanese Dairy,” Lafcadio Hearn; ‘*The 
Growth of American Influence over England ;” 
J. M.Ludlow ; ‘‘ Rosa,” G. Pitré ; ‘Indian Sum- 
mer,” John Vance Cheney; ‘ Reginald Pole,” 
Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge; 
‘¢ Boswell’s Proof-Sheets,’’ George Birkbeck Hill; 
‘‘ Hadrian’s Ode to His Soul,” William Everett ; 
‘‘The Kitten,’ Marion Couthouy Smith ; “ Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck; A Dramatic Impressionist,” 
Richard Burton ; ‘‘ Tammany Points the Way,” 
Henry Childs Merwin; ‘‘The Academic Treat- 
ment of English,” H. E. Scudder. 


The contents of the December CENTURY are: 
‘“‘The First Word,” George Parsons Lathrop ; 
‘* Mary: Mother and Prophetess,” Julia Schayer; 
‘*Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” William M. 
Sloane; ‘“‘ A Christmas Guest,” Ruth McEnery 
Stuart : ‘‘How to the Singer comes the Song,” 
R. W. Gilder; ‘‘ Francesco Crispi,” W. J. Still- 
man; ‘‘ Anthony Van Dyck,” Timothy Cole; 
*“‘ Casa Braccio,” F. Marion Crawford ; ‘‘ What 
has Science to do with Religion ?” Augustus Jay 
DuBois; ‘‘A Neighbor's Landmark,” Sarah 
Orne Jewett; ‘“‘Old Maryland Homes and 
Ways,” John Williamson Palmer ; ‘‘ Chrysalis,” 
William Cleaver Wilkinson ; ‘‘ An Errant Woo- 
ing,” Mrs. Burton Harrison; ‘‘One Woman’s 
Way,” George A. Hibbard,; ‘‘Azélie,” Kate 
Chopin; ‘‘A Walking Delegate,” Rudyard Kip- 
ling; ‘‘ The Floating Bethel,” Lucy S. Furman ; 
‘¢The American Woman in Politics,” Eleonora 
Kinnicutt. 

THE contents of HARPER’S MaGAZINE for De- 
cember are; ‘‘An Arabian Day and Night,” 
Poultney Bigelow ; ‘‘ Evolution of the Country 
Club,” Caspar W. Whitney; ‘‘ Paola in Italy,” 
a story, Gertrude Hall; ‘‘The Time of the Lo- 
tus,” Alfred Parsons; “ The Simpletons. Part 
I,’ Thomas Hardy; ‘‘ The Dividing Fence. A 
Simpkinsville Episode,” Ruth McEnery Stuart ; 
‘“‘Taming of the Shrew,” by Edwin A. Abbey; 
‘‘ People we Pass.” ‘‘The Mother Song,” Julian 
Ralph; ‘The Colonel’s Christmas,” Harriet 
Prescott Spofford ; ‘‘ The Peddler’s Peril,” L. B. 
Miller ; ‘‘The Show-Places of Paris. Night,” 
Richard Harding Davis; ‘‘ Richard and Robin,” 
Robert Grant. 

LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE for December con- 
tains: ‘‘ Mrs. Hallam’s Companion,” Mrs. Ma 
J. Holmes; ‘‘ Shooting Bob White,” Calvin Dill 
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Wilson ; ‘Shall I Study Medicine?” A. L. Bene- 
dict ; ‘A Western Daisy Miller,’ Claude M. 
Girardeau ; “ Living Pictures at the Louvre,” 
Alvan F. Sanborn; “A Creed of Manners,” E. 
F. Benson ; ‘“‘Don Jaime, of Mission San José,” 
Charles Howard Shinn ; “‘ A Live Ghost,” Ellen 
Mackubin; ‘‘Some Notable Women of the 
Past,” Esmé Stuart; ‘An Odd Neighbor,” 
Charles C. Abbott. 


THE contents of THE COSMOPOLITAN for No- 
vember are: ‘Portraits of Women,” Wm. A. 
Coffin; ‘‘The Great British Northwest Terri- 
tory,” Lee Meriwether; ‘‘The Art Schools of 
America,” W. 8S. Harwood ; ‘‘ Great Passions of 
History. Charles VII. and Agues Sorrel,” 
Henri Bouchot ; ‘“‘ The Renewal,” E. F. Benson; 
‘Public Control of Urban Transit,” Sylvester 
Baxter ; ‘‘Duck Shooting in Maryland,” D. B. 
Fitzgerald : ‘‘ The Story of a Thousand,” Albion 

ourgee; ‘*The Chiefs of the American 
Press,” James Creelman; ‘‘In King Arthur’s 
Land,” Eve H. Brodlique ; ‘‘ The Public Library 
Movement,” Wm. I. Fletcher ; ‘‘ A Hero,” Paul 
Groussac. 


McCiure’s MaGaZINE for December contains : 
‘* Napoleon Bonaparte,” Ida M. Tarbell ; ‘‘ Dik- 
kon’s Dog. A Christmas Story,” Dorothy 
Lundt; ‘‘A Morning with Bret Harte,” Henry 
J. W. Dam; “ Human Documents,” Series of 
Portraits of Archdeacon Farrar, Dwight L. 
Moody,” Ira D. Sankey; ‘“‘ Mr. Moody: Some 
Impressions and Facts,” Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond; ‘‘A Foreign Office Romance,” A. Conan 
Doyle ; ‘* The Christ Child in Art,” Archdeacon 
Farrar; ‘‘ The Takin’ in of Old Mis’ Lane,” Ella 
Higginson ; ‘‘ The Overthrow of the Molly Ma- 
guires,” Cleveland Moffett. 


DECEMBER SCRIBNER’S contains: ‘‘McAn- 
drews’ Hymn,” Rudyard Kipling; “‘ Cast Shad- 
ows,” Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; ‘‘The Matri- 
monial Tontine Benefit Association,” Robert 
Grant; ‘‘George Frederick Watts, R. A.,” 
Cosmo Monkhouse; ‘‘ A Modern Sir Galahad,” 
Hannah Parker Kimball; ‘‘ The Mantle of 
Osiris,” Walter Launt Palmer; ‘‘ A Primer of 
imaginary Geography,” Brander Matthews ; 
‘¢The Woodcutter’s Hut,” Archibald Lampman; 
“An Old Sorrow,” Dorothea Lummis; ‘By 
Special Invitation,” Francis Lynde ; ‘‘ The Story 
of a Path,” H. C.tBunner; “ Minnehaha,” Eva 
Wilder McGlasson ; ‘‘ John March, Southerner,” 
George W. Cable. 


NOTES. 


It is announced that Professor Cheyne com- 
pleted the manuscript of his new work. It is 
a special introduction to the critical and his- 
torical programmes to the ‘ Book of Isaiah,” 
and runs to a considerable length. There is still 
a good deal of it to be printed, but it may be 
issued in December. The publishers are Messrs. 
A. and C. Black. 

THE third and concluding volume of Canon 
Raine’s Historians of the Church of York and 
igs Archbishops, in the Rolls Series, will shortly 
be issued. ‘ 

Mr. BEECHING is engaged in editing the 
‘‘Leaders of Religion,” published by Messrs. 
Methuen, for which the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, 
Fellow and Chaplain of University College, Ox- 
ford, is preparing a life of Latimer. 
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THE new editor of the Fortnightly is Mr. W. 
L. Courtney. Mr. Courtney was formerly edi- 
tor of Murray’s Magazine. He retains his post 
on the Daily Telegraph. 


In January Good Words will enter on its six- 
and-thirtieth year with a strong programme, a 
new cover designed by Mr. Robert Railton, and, 
the Bookman says, typographically, a brighter 
and more attractive page. Amongst the arti- 
cles announced are ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Pub- 
lisher,” by John Murray; ‘‘From the Organ 
Loft,” by Dr. Bridge, of Westminster; and ‘‘ The 
Story of St. John, and its Lessons,” a series of 
twelve articles by Dr. James Stalker. 


THE Palestine Exploration Fund’s veteran 
correspondent in Jerusalem, Herr Baurath von 
Schick, reports that, owing to the stoppage of 
a local bank, the celebrated ‘* Tombs of the 
Judges” and the ground about them are in the 
market for sale. ‘‘It would be lamentable,” 


pleads the Secretary, ‘if these extremely inter- 
esting tombs were to be quarried away for build- 
ing new houses in the locality, as is very likely 
to be the case should the property pass into 
the hands of the speculator, or if they should 
be fixed upon as the site of one of the new 
settlements which are springing up ali round 
the Holy City.” 


THOSE who read and profited by the booklet 
entitled ‘“‘The Young Man in Business,” may be 
interested to know of a book written in a simi- 
lar vein, to appear next year. It will be by 
the same author, Mr. Bok, editor of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘ A Young Man’s Suc- 
cess” has been chosen as the title. Among the 
ten chapters to be included will be those on ‘‘ A 
Correct Knowledge of Himself,’ ‘‘In Social 
Life,” ‘Sowing his Wild Oats,” ‘‘His Altitude 
toward Women,” and other matters of like 
interest. The book will be a duodecimo of 
about two hundred pages, 
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COMPILED BY THE REV. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 


Sept. 4-12.—Tenth International Congress of 
Orientalists, in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Sept. 20-23.—Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Swedish Baptist General Conference, at St. 
Paul, Mion. 

Sept. 28-30.—The Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of the Churches of 
Christ in New England, inSwampscott, Mass. 


Oct. 1.—Legal Victory of the ‘‘ Bowmanites” 
of the Evangelical Association, in Reading, 
Pa. 

Oct. 3.—Installation of three Professors in the 
Theological Department of Cumberland Uni- 
versity. The new Professors are the Rev. J. 
M. Hubbert, Chair of Practical Theology; the 
Rev. W. P. Bone, Chair of New Testament 
Greek and Exegesis; and the Rev. J. V. Steph- 
ens, chair unassigued. 

Oct. 15-21.—-Jubilee of Knox College, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Oct. 17.—Second Meeting of the Board of Con- 
trol of the Epworth League, in Boston. 


Oct. 17--18.—Meeting of the House.of (Protes- 
tant Episcopal) Bishops, to elect a Bishop for 
Olympia, in New York City. Bishop Barker, 
of Western Colorado, was transferred to the 
vacant see. 

Oct 19-25.—National Convention of the Chris- 
tians (Baptist) in Richmond, Va. 

Oct. 21-24.—Mlissionary Council of the the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, at Hartford, Conn. 


Oct. 28-25.—District Conferences of the Uni- 
versalist General Conference. New England 
Conference, at Lowell, Mass. Middle States 
Conference, at Baltimore. Western States, in 
Chicago. 

Oct. 23-25.—Meeting of the American Mission- 
ary Association, at Lowell, Mass. 


Oct. 30.—Semi-Annual Meeting of the Western 
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Section of the Executive Commission of the 
Presbyterian Alliance, in Baltimore. The 
Rev. W. S. Danley, of Charleroi, Pa., succeeds 
Dr. Darby as representative of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians. 

Oct. 30-31. Meeting of the International Sun- 
day-School Committee, in New York City. 


Nov. 1-4.—Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, at 
Springfield, O. 

Nov. 6.—Meeting of the Congregational Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions,at Montclair, N. J. 


Nov. 7-10. — Annual Session of the General 
Missionary Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in Brooklyn. 

Nov. 11-17. Jubilee Work of Prayer appointed 
by the International Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 

Nov. 13-15. — Baptist Congress, in Detroit, 
Mich. Sixteenth Congress of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, in 
Boston. Missionary Conference, at Lodiana 
Ind. 

Nov. 13-16.—Nonpartisan National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union Convention, at 
Washington, Pa. 


EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Bishop of Worcester hasappointed the Rev. 
E. A. Knox, Vicar of Aston-near-Birming- 
ham, to the Suffragan-Bishopric of Coventry. 

The Rev. W. H. Binney has declined the ap- 
pointment tothe Bishopric of New Westmins- 
ter, British Columbia. 

Archdeacon W. L. Williams has been elected 
Bishop of Waiapu, New Zealand, in succession 
to Bishop Stuart. 

The Rev. Arthur Thomas Lloyd, D.D., was con- 
secrated Bishop-Suffragan of Thetford, Eng- 
land, October 18. 

The Rev. Allan George Sumner Gibson has been 
consecrated Bishop of Capetown, Africa. 
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The Rev. Bishop Kenion, of Bath and Wells, was 
enthroned Oct. 29. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC, 


The Very Rev. Jas. A. McFaul was consecrated 
Bishop of Trenton, N. J., Oct. 18. 


The Very Rev. P. J. Hurth, C.S.C., has been 
consecrated Bishop of Dacca, India. 


OTHER. 


The Rev. James L. Barton has been appointed 
Secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 


The Rev. D. M. Gordon has been chosen Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology and Apologet- 
“% oy the Presbyterian College of Halifax, 
aXe ° 


The Rev. W. P. DuBose, D.D., has been elected 
Dean of the Theological Department of the 
University of the South. 


OBITUARY. 


Alexander, Rev. Samuel Davies (Presbyterian), 
D.D. (Washington College, Pa., 1862), in 
New York, Oct. 26, aged 75. He wasgraduat- 
ed from the College of New Jersey, 1838, and 
from Princeton Theological Seminary 1847; 
ordained by Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
the same year, going to the care of the Rich- 
mond Church of Philadelphia ; became As- 
sistant Secretary of the Board of Education, 
1849; pastor of Church at Freehold, N. J., 
1851; called to Phillip’s Church, New York 
City, 1856; and became pastor emeritus of that 
church, 1889. His published works are 
‘¢ Princeton College during the Eighteenth 
Century” and “ History of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland.” 


Blomfield, Right Rev. Alfred (Anglican), D. D. 
(Oxford, England, 1882), in Colchester, Eng- 
land, Nov. 5, aged 61. He was educated at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, being scholar there ; won 
the Chancellor’s Latin Verse prize, 1854; gradu- 
ated B.A., 1855, and M.A., 1857; was fellow of 
All Saints’ College, 1856 - 1869; ordained dea- 
von, 1857, and priest, 1858; became curate of 
Kidderminster, 1857; curate of St. Philip’s, 
Stepney, 1862; vicar of St. Matthew’s, City 
Road, 1865; and of Barking, Essex, 1871-1882; 
was made honorary canon of St. Albans, 1875, 
and archdeacon of Essex, 1878; archdeacon of 
Colchester, 1882, and Bishop of Colchester, 
suffragan to the Bishop of St. Albans, 1882. 
He wrote the ‘‘ Memoirs of Bishop Blomfield” 
(his father), and ‘“‘Sermons in Town and 
Country.” 


Eigenbrodt, Rev. William Ernest (Protestant 
Episcopal), D.D. (Columbia College, 1855), in 
New York City, Nov. 4, aged 81. He was 
graduated from Columbia College, 1831, and 
from the General Theological Seminary, 1838; 
was ordained and settled in Bainbridge, N. Y., 
1838; later removed to Rochester, N. Y.; was 
chosen rector of All Saints’ Church, New 
York City, 1846; became Associate Minister of 
Calvary Church, New York, 1858; accepted 
the chair of Pastoral Theology in the General 
Theological Seminary, 1862. He was Secre- 
tary of the Convention of the Diocese of New 
York, 1854-1883. 
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Heberton, Rev. Alexander (Presbyterian), in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 26, aged 92. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania, 
1823, and from Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, 1826; engaged in home mission work in 
Pennsylvania the same year; was ordained, 
1827, when he took charge of the “Irish 
Settlement ;” became pastor at Kingston, 
1833, and at Salem, N. J., 1835; removed to 
Bedford, Pa., 1843, and thence to Berwick, 
1845; took charge of the church at Williams- 
port, 1848, and removed to Ridley, 1858, resign- 
ing in 1865. He succeeded Dr. Junkin as City 
Missionary in Philadelphia, in 1868, retiring 
from active labor in 1884. 


Pomeroy, Rev. Charles 8. (Presbyterian), D.D., 
in Cleveland, O., Sept. 10, aged 60. He was 
graduated from Columbia College, 1854; 
entered mercantile life, but becoming drawn 
towards the ministry took a special course in 
Union Theological Seminary; was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Brooklyn, 1864 ; 
took charge of the Ross St. Church the same 
year; was called to the charge of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, O., 1872, 
and remained in that place till his death. He 
had been stated clerk of the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn, and of the Synod of Long Island ; 
he was also for several years Chairman of the 
Assembly’s Committee on Systematic Benefi- 
cence. ooster University had long been a 
special care to him, and his friendship for that 
institution was of great service to it. 


Reynolds, Rev. Grindall (Unitarian), D.D., 
(Harvard, 1894), in Concord, Mass., Sept. 30, 
aged 72. He was graduated from the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, 1847; ordained pastor 
of the Unitarian Church of Jamaica Plain, 
1848; accepted call to the First Parish of Con- 
cord, 1858; became pastor emeritus, 1881; 
served as secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, 1882-1894. 


NECROLOGY. 


Curteis, Rev. George Herbert (Anglican), Canon 
of Lichfield, at Lichfield, England. 


Happer, Rev. Andrew Patton (Presbyterian), 
D.D., formerly Missionary to China, in Woos- 
ter, O., Oct. 27, aged 76. 


Macartney, Very Rev. Hussey Burgh (Anglican), 
D.D., Dean of Melbourne, at Melbourne, Aus- 
=" Oct. 8, aged 96. He was ordained in 
1822. 


Williams, Rev. Edward (African Methodist 
Episcopal), Senior Bishop of that church, 
at Wilmington, Del., Oct. 5, aged 76. 


CALENDAR, 


Dec. 26-28.—American Historical Association 
in Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 27-28.—American Society of Church His- 
tory, in Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 27-29.—Joint Meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, the American Philological 
Association, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, and the American Dialect Society, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 

phia. 
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